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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantia! savings you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 





for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


MIternational 


cUAFT ANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


PLLING 


location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representative for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


Bakery-Proved’ — Trademark 


MINNESOTA 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 


savings available to your custom- 


| 
{ 
| 


ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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ANGELITE—ccke flour 


— cookie and dough-up flour 


) COOKIE KING 
Wy CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


al > cane KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Quantacolor « Cl Bemis exclusive) 
can boost your: flour sales 
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General Offices —408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Skilled technicians check, or “Quantacode,” the colors 
in a brand. Nature creates colors in four Quantas... 
and there are all colors of the spectrum in each 
Quanta. Colors from the same Quanta are pleasing 
when used together. Very slight changes, sometimes 
scarcely noticeable, will put a color into the Quanta 
that agrees with its companion colors. 





For five years Bemis has offered flour millers 
the sales benefits of QUANTACOLOR .. . and 
this amazing service has proved its value time 
after time. 


The QUANTACOLOR method of scientific color 
determination is, frankly, a little difficult to under- 
stand. You can, though, easily understand what 
QUANTACOLOR does... 


IT HELPS SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 


The reason is simple. Most retail buying is im- 
pulse buying ...and harmonious colors in a brand 
or package design attract attention and create a 
friendly feeling—an impulse to buy. 


That’s where QUANTACOLOR comes in. It 
is a scientific “yardstick” that makes sure 
the colors in your brand or package design 
look right together ... that they attract cus- 
tomers and SELL. 

















of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 


you bake it. 


Flour mills oh America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘read is the 
Staff of Bite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


altel! Flour 


WE @relatrelifoleli-tomm aloft] amt] | (an Ge 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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, I ‘HE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more a one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choic 


est milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOU RING beam L S CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


estic d Ex 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Easrern Representat 


uver Street, New Yor«K CIty 











Gooch's Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
VGHALIT ¥ 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Line 








=* Me — . 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubbler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 9314 Ex 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 























111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 

















Country-Milled 

from Country-Run 

Wheat located in ; 
the heart of ' 
America’s foremost 

wheat producing 

section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED ' 








; - | 
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m| WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. | | 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Centenmal miss. inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WAS 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PiE 4 < KIE FLOUR [ or ‘ o 
| , Bushels 

PYRAMID NE FL P| TL ; : P * 
CENTENNIAL CAKE F 7) ] . : si 
. ’ b 7 1] 
BLUESTE 4 HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } ' uw ; : . Cle Termina! 









Country and 





To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 








NEW SPOKANE Mitt... OF 


teas lif ed , 
eegeee™ THE WORLD’S;MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 











Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 
“ROCK RIVER” ee Mm Py *q"2ee Tuo “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGET Q & rt E BUCKWHEAT 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


a It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


Ch ' , BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—_ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. wan. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


STORAGE DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
— MILLING CO. 


Diuliut 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


Company, Inc. 






































° RED WING FLOUR 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
OMAHA THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
t 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
a =. HICAGO, ILL j ST lite tee . NEW YORK, N.Y 
We — ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
Our wn MILLERS OF 
Laboratories e WHEAT and RYE ad 
Including FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
Pilot Bakery 











All Grades 


y RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
q ATERTOWN, 12) 




















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills and Sales Offices: VAN ER yh MOOSE JAV 
WINNIPEG - 


ige) 20), Be HUMBERSTONE MONTREA 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN, 





~ 








CANADA'S 


= 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Specialists in /Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


STERLING 
UNION 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 











A 


r* 





Lake 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 





ne 


SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





<. 





> 
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"Git thar fustest with the mostest’”* 


This is a first principle with bakers all over our 
country. For example, it takes bread in copious quan 
tities to satisfy the mushrooming demand for the 
delicacy here in evidence ... whether it’s known as a 
grinder, po’-boy, submarine, Italian hero or a Hoagy! 


Today bakers are happily fulfilling this particular 
demand, in addition to all the other bread uses they 
have built up throughout the years. But bakers just 
couldn't do this without modern time-saving devices 
and operations in every department. Or without 
dependable flour performance! 


Providing these tailored-to-order flours has always 





ila 


a 





been our specialized service. 
And by keeping in step with 
bakers we intend to continue / hay ahs 
being first in bakery flours! 17 \' 

If you, Mr. Baker, are not 
already making use of our 
specialized services (although a great many other 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We’ll pay the freight on your wire 
or phone call .. . and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you've ever had! 


*Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821-77) famous Confederate 


cavalry leader who, when asked in 1865 how he won his many 
victories, said “*... git thar fustest with the mostest men!”’ 


i a ae 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 






FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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BARLEY SUPPORT 
BROADENED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has broadened 
the price support eligibility for 1957- 
crop barley to include grade No. 5 
or grade No. 5 garlicky barley. This 
action will afford greater price sup- 
port protection to producers for this 
year’s barley crop, which has a larg- 
er than normal proportion of lower 
grades because of unfavorable weath- 
er conditions during harvest in pro- 
ducing USDA said. Barley 
grading No. 5 will be discounted 16¢ 
bu. below the basic support price for 
No. 2 or better, in addition to other 
applicable discounts to determine the 
loan rate for specific lots. Eligibility 
provisions for previous programs also 
included grade No. 5 barley, but for 
the 1957-crop USDA had limited the 
eligibility to grade No. 4 and grade 
No. 4 garlicky or better because nor- 
mally only a small part of total pro- 
duction falls below this grade. With 
weather conditions resulting in in- 
creased production of grade No. 5 bar- 
ley this year, the provisions are being 
broadened to give price support to 
producers in areas of lower quality 
production. 


areas, 





Grade Restrictions 
On Procurement 
Criticized 


WASHINGTON-—-U.S. Department 


of Agriculture tailoring of wheat 
procurement authorizations to spe- 
cific imerical grades i in item of 
criticism at this time since the In- 
dian procurement is restricted to No. 
, ft wheat from the east coast. 
rrade ources report that a heavy 
lume of light test weight wheat is 
makir it extremely difficult for ex- 
porters to meet this grade. It has 
been proposed by three export houses 
that USDA relax the grade restric- 
tion to permit exporters to offer 
heat on the basis of No. 3 or better 
ew of the supply situation. So 
far USDA has not indicated it will 
relax the restriction ind further 
trade pressure is expected 
4 trade source ha uggested that 
USDA adopt the procurement tech- 
niqus ised by the International Co- 
yperatior Administration and an- 
procurement approvals in 
terms, such as bread grains 
ne 6 T r % Arf ’ re 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Harvest Begins 


MINNEAPOLIS The grain har- 
t iding some wheat, began 
the spring wheat areas of North 
nd South Dakota and Minnesota 
luris the week ending July 26. The 
ite of cutting is expected to build 


up a i reach a peak of activity 
where between Aug. 10 and 15, 

f the weather remains favorable. 
The first spring wheat of the sea- 
n rrived in Minneapolis during 
the past week, and wa reported to 
be f fairly good quality, although 
the weather from now on will be the 
st tal factor in determining the 


juality of the major portion 

if the crop yet to be marketed 
Reports from South Dakota, where 
me ! is needed to relieve the 


dancer f rust damage to grains 

eeded late, are that the heads are 

well filled in spite of the recent hot 

veather which speeded up the rate 
turits 
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Wheat, Soybeans Share Trade Interest 
In Analysis of Carryover Stocks 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Soybean Situation 
Misinterpreted, 


Officials Say 


WASHINGTON 
soybean contracts, a feature of the 
commodity markets last week, were 
touched off by an incorrect interpre- 
tation of the soybean stock position 
as reported by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, according to officials 
of the department. The total stock 
of soybeans, estimated at 87.3 million 
bushels, represents a bullish market 
situation for this old crop year, offi- 
cials consider 


Gymnastics in 


Backing this interpretation was ad- 
ditional information from Commodity 
Stabilization Service officials who 
state that they now appear to be in 
an over-sold position regarding the 
take-over of defaulted loan stocks of 
beans. 

Despite other huge supply condi- 
tions for feed grain crops and for ce- 
real grains, USDA officials are hope- 
ful that the tightness in the soybean 
market may prevail as a leading mar- 
ket factor henceforth and that the 
impact of new crop year export busi- 
ness, when Congress gets around to 
enacting a renewal of Public Law 
480, will strengthen commodity mar- 


ket prices and that a sound inventory 
management program by CSS 
geared to the best available interests 
of the export trade—will prevent any 
disastrous price breaks later this year 
or as late as next March when 
pasture is available 

It must be remembered that USDA 
Officials do not have full freedom of 
choice in reaching They 
must take into consideration political 
connotations in they 
make 

On the advice of CSS officials, it is 
necessary to bring into focus the 
stock report in relation to the soy 
bean position with a record stock of 
87.3 million bushels in all positions 
A top analyst at USDA says that this 
indicates a carryout of probably not 
more than five million bushels at the 
end of this crop year 

Here is the arithmetic by which he 
reaches this conclusion: He states 
that the 87.3 million level should first 
be reduced to 85 million, from which 
an additional 12 bushels of 
export deducted, 
leaving a total of between 73-75 mil 
lion, depending on the actual export 
flow 

This expert July crush of 
about 27 million bushels leaving about 
48 million bushels available for crush 
SOYBEANS on page 24) 


new 


decisions 


every decision 


million 


business must be 
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Sales Under IWA During July 17-23 
Total 364,000 Bu., USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period July 17-23 the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 157,249 ewt. of flour (364,000 bu 
in wheat equivalent) for recording 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1956-57 year quotas. 
The importing country principally in- 
volved in the sales was Bolivia. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956 are 122,618,000 
bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
62,385,000 bu. and by Australia 26,- 
172,000 bu 


USDA has 
lative sale 


also reported that cumu- 
in the U.S. through July 
23, against quotas for the crop yeat 


1957-58 were as follows 

Wheat Flour 

1,000 bu.) 

Costa Rica 4 
Cuba 768 182 
Denmark 183 
Germany 3,658 
Guatemala Hi2 35 
Haiti 167 4 
Honduras 10 7 
India 3,356 
Israel 485 
Netherlands 55 310 
Norway 67 
Panama 93 
Philippines 76 
Portuga! 26) 6! 
Switzerland 336 
Venewele 7 28 
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BU. VS. CWT.—A report from Washington says that U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials have already decided that they will 
use the hundredweight rather than the bushel as the basis for 


the new grain loan program which starts July 1, 1958 


Page 10 


BURRUS OPERATIONS—Continued operations of the Burrus firm 
are seen as likely as the company prepares to settle its difficul- 


ties with the government 


Page 11 


MILLING CAPACITY—The Millers National Federation reports on 


to 1956 


the changes in the industry's flour milling capacity from 1929 


PROTEIN MIX—V-10 protein bread mix is now available for na- 
tional distribution, F. H. Peavey & Co, has announced 


Page 11 


Page 26 
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Wheat Stocks Down 
From 1956 Figure, 
USDA Reveals 


WASHINGTON Wheat 
905 million bushels 
positions on July 1 
largest on record for that date but 
were 128 million bushels than 
the previous year and the smallest 
carry-over stocks since 1953, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 
ported 

Total wheat stocks were more 
than double the 1946-55 average July 
1 stocks but nearly 9% less than the 
1956 production, USDA said July 1 
stocks were less than April 1 stocks 
by 283 million bushels, compared 
with a disappearance of nearly 288 
million during the same period a year 
earlier 

Off-farm wheat 
lion bushels 


stocks of 
stored in all 
were the fourth 


less 


has re- 


stocks of 846 mil- 

more than 12% 
less than the holdings a year earlier 
with only the merchant mills report- 


were 


ing larger stocks. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. had a total of 91 mil- 
lion bushels stored in bins under 


CCC control and aboard ships in the 
“mothball fleet"’—a reduction of 34 
million bushels or 27% from the pre- 
vious year and 11 million bushels 
less than on April 1. Stocks in ter- 
minals and interior mills showed de 
clines from the previous year of 6 
and 15%, respectively 
Rye Stocks Smaller 

Stocks of 6.6 million bushels of rye 
in all positions on July 1, the small- 
est carryover 1953, were 60% 
less than a year earlier and 9% be- 
low the 10-year average, These stocks 
were 49% less than April 1, com- 
GHAIN STOCKS on paw 4) 


since 


BREAD (68 THE @TAFF OF Lire 


Hard Winter Wheat 
Movement Peak 


Has Passed 
KANSAS CITY 
hard wheat 
passed and receipt 
terminal market 
near 


The peak of the 
movement has 
are falling off at 
, reflecting both the 
completion of harvest and also 
the tendency of ; to withhold 
wheat for government loan purposes, 

Arrivals at Kansas City fell to 
3,618 cars last week, compared with 
5,103 in the previous week. Indica- 
tion ire that current week will run 
around 2,500 cars. Similar declines 
are reported at other southwestern 
markets 


winter 


Lrowe! 


Lower protein and lower test 
weights continue to characterize the 
latest shipments received at termin- 
als. This is in contrast with the ex 
ceptionally high levela last season 

Nebraska wheats are showing a 
considerable amount of yellow ber- 


ries and many cars are grading yel- 
low hard winter. As usual, there is 
a wide variation in quality. Protein 
is running below normal, with aver- 


iges of some reportedly ranging from 
116% in the eastern part of the 
tate to 10.9% in the west, with 
many samples up to 13%. Farino- 


graph peaks show a wide 
WINTER WHEAT on 


range in 


(Turn t page 28) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Information 
available here is that U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials have al- 
ready decided that they will use the 
hundredweight rather than the bushel 
as the basis for the grain loan pro- 
USDA officials indicated that 
they plan to make the new loan pro- 
gram basis effective on July 1, 1958. 

exposure of this decision imme- 
diately provoked widespread and for- 
midable opposition from the Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., and, 
according to other sources, prominent 
of the flour milling industry 
joined in what now looks like 
a strong fight against the decision al- 
ready indicated by Walter C. Berger, 
administrator of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, 


gram 


members 
have 


Ihe American Feed Manufacturers 


Assn, has been leading efforts to ef- 
fect a change in the grain trading 
basis from the bushel to the hundred- 
weight, seeking to have the switch 
made in 1958, 

Mr. Berger told this reporter that 
he had decided that the hundred- 
weight basis would go into effect at 
the start of the next crop year on 
July 1, 1958, and that before the next 


bulletin for price support was issued, 
USDA would amend its previously is- 
sued wheat loan program announce- 
which was on a bushel basis, 
to conform to the hundredweight 
basi 

The Berger decision is wholly ad- 
ministrative and can be put into ef- 
fect without any approval by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. board of di- 


rectors 


ment 


Trial Balloon? 

Meanwhile, it appeared that the 
information from Mr. Berger might 
be a trial balloon to get a reaction to 
his indicated decision, 

The feeling in Washington was that 
the judgement in the hundredweight 
proposal will be deferred until some 
later date 

he eruption of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn, and flour 


miller against the hundredweight 
comes as a surprise. Now, the fact 
that uch influential groups have 





OFFERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
AND CORNMEAL 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to 
process Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned wheat and flour into 27,499,600 
ib. flour and cornmeal for donation to 
domestic outlets such as school lunch 
programs, institutions and welfare 
agencies. The request calls for 17,- 
587,150 tb. all-purpose wheat flour, 
8,842,800 Ib. bread flour, 866,400 Ib. 
whole wheat flour and 6,253,750 Ib. 
cornmeal Offers are due not later 
than 4:30 p.m, (EDT) Friday, Aug. 9, 
for acceptance not later than mid- 
night (EDT) Monday, Aug. 19. Since 
August, 1956, and not including the 
quantities requested as announced, 
approximately 18.4 million bushels of 
OCC-owned wheat have been proc- 
essed into 778,583,260 Ib. flour and ap- 
proximately 11.2 million bushels of 
OCC-owned corn into 394,584,150 Ib. 
cornmeal for domestic and foreign 
donation under this program, 
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USDA Officials Reported 
Planning Change to Cut. 


come out in opposition to Mr. Ber 
ger’s intentions is seen by some ob- 
servers as the end of the hundred- 
weight proposal for the time being 
at least, 

The feed industry, which has urged 
the hundredweight program, now ap- 
pears to have been caught in a bind 
between the grain warehousemen and 
the flour millers. 

The Berger decision immediately 
provoked widespread and formidable 
opposition from some of the trade 
groups. Frank A. Theis, Simonds 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
president of the terminal elevator 
group, has written to Mr. Berger 
asking him for official confirmation 
of the report on his decision 

Mr. Theis, it is learned, has in- 
formed Mr. Berger that if the re- 
port is correct, the terminal elevator 
association will insist on a formal 
hearing on the decision, at which time 
it will set forth aggressive opposition 
to the Berger plans. 

It also has been learned that in an 
exchange of correspondence with Mr 
Theis, officials of the flour milling 
group have indicated milling industry 
opposition to the hundredweight pro 
posal. 

A sampling of grain market opinion 
this week indicated strong opposition 
in the Minneapolis market to the con 
templated Berger action. 

Top regional CCC officials ex 
pressed surprise at the _ indicated 
plans. They said that up to this time, 
there has been no examination of the 
technical accounting problems of CCC 
offices if the decision to switch from 
the bushel to the hundredweight is 
made effective. 

One CCC office manager asked this 
reporter what would happen if the 
grain trade declined to go along with 
the planned change. It seems that the 
trade and _ commodity exchanges 
would have to conform since dual 
bookkeeping costs would be prohibi- 
tive 
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Earl Cox Heads 
Siebel Alumni 


CHICAGO—Earl B. Cox, executive 
vice president of Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, has been elected president 
of the Siebel Alumni Assn, of the Sie- 
bel Institute of Technology, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the as 
sociation’s headquarters in Chicago 
Mr. Cox and the officers elected with 
him will serve a two-year term 

Other officers elected were Tony 
Buttnor, assistant general production 
sperintendent of Weston Bakeries, 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., Canada, first 
vice president; E. L. Harding, man- 
ager of the bakery service division 
of Krispy Kreme Doughnut Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 3rd vice pres 
ident; Carl Denton, general produc 
tion manager of Farm Crest Baker 
ies, Inc., Detroit, 4th vice president; 
Kar! Fromm, sales representative of 
the Nulomoline division of American 
Molasses Co., Chicago, secretary; 
Raymond Siebel, executive vice pres- 
ident, and George Chussler, vice pres- 
ident and retail editor of Bakers 
Weekly, treasurer. 

Don Sperry, vice president of the 
Petersen Oven Co., Franklin Park, 
Ill., retiring president, was named as 
a member of the executive board, 





Dallas O. Hallett 


MANAGER — The appointment of 
Dallas O. Hallett as manager of the 
Weber Baking Co. Santa Barbara, 
Cal. plant has been announced by 
R. L. Nafziger, chairman of the board 
of Interstate Bakeries Corp. During 
his seven years of service with Inter- 
state, Mr, Hallett served as sales rep- 
resentative with the Log Cabin plant 
in Los Angeles for three years and 
has occupied the position of western 
division sales representative for the 
past four years, Prior to joining In- 
terstate, Mr. Hallett was with Fran- 
co-American Bakery for 22 years 
serving in production, sales and man- 
agement capacities. 





Charles Shuman 
Named Speaker 


ST. LOUIS—Charles Shuman, pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, will speak before the 
annual convention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. in Tole- 
do, Ohio, Sept. 10. Mr. Shuman is 
head of the largest of the national 
farm organizations, and is an out- 
spoken critic of present farm leg- 
islation, 

The annual convention will open 
with a conference of the secretaries 
of its 55 affiliated associations Sept. 
7. Directors and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee will meet in an- 
nual business session Sept. 8. The 
annual directors’ dinner wil) be held 
that same evening. 

There will be general sessions of 
the convention on Sept. 9 and Sept. 
10. All sessions will be held in the 
Commodore Perry Hotel, convention 
headquarters. 

Officers of the association point 
out that all men in the grain and 
feed industry and allied lines of in- 
dustry are welcome at the convention. 
They do not have to be members of 
the national association or any of 
its affiliates. 

The Toledo Board of Trade, host 
at this convention, has prepared an 
attractive entertainment program. 
There will be a special trip to Green- 
field Village for women visitors at 
the convention. The annual banquet 
and floor show are scheduled for 
Sept. 9. 

Various standing committees of the 
National Association will schedule 
open sessions where there will be 
questions-and-answers periods. 
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Continental Baking 
Sales Up; Strikes 


Decrease Net 


NEW YORK—An increase in dol- 
lar sales for the thirteen weeks end- 
ed June 29, 1957, has been reported 
by R. Newton Laughlin, president of 
the Continental Baking Co. The com- 
pany’s net profit declined because of 
strikes at five Continental bakeries 

Dollar sales for the second quarter 
of the year 1957 amounted to $76,- 
891,036, as compared with sales for 
the corresponding quarter of the 
year 1956 of $70,915.125, an increase 
of $5,975,911, or 8.43% 3read, cake 
and sales during the 
second quarter of the year 1957 in- 
creased 9.19% over similar sales dur- 
ing the quarter of the year 
1956 

Net profit after federal income tax 
and amortization of goodwill during 
the second quarter of the year 1957 
was $1,865,389. This compares with 
net profit after federal income tax 
and amortization of goodwill during 
the second quarter of the year 1956 
of $2,175,797. 

The earnings on each share of 
common stock during the 
quarter of the year 1957 amounted to 
$1.12 as compared with $1.35 for the 


sweet goods 


second 


second 


same quarter of the year 1956. For 
the first 26 weeks of the year 1957 
the earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock amounted to $2.06, as 
compared with $2.13 earned during 
the first 26 weeks of the preceding 
year, 


Prior to the strikes the operations 
of the five bakeries compared fay 
orably with previous operations, Mr 
Laughlin said, supporting a calcula- 
tion that the strikes decreased com- 
pany profit for the quarter by $462,- 
000, equal after taxes to 15¢ per 
share of common stock 
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Chicago CSS Office 


Starts Phone Service 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Commodi- 
ty office of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced a 
telephone service as a convenience to 
exporters and other grain trade in- 
terests. 


has new 


Through the telephone service, the 
office makes a daily report of export 
grain bids and over an 
matic telephone. The number is 
WEbster 9-7525, and service began on 
the number July 11. 


sales auto- 


A one-minute release gives the 
day’s volume of competitive bids for 
CCC grain and details of acceptances 
The service is expected to be placed 
on the line between 4 p.m. and 4:30 
p.m. each business day 
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Two Buffalo Bakeries 


Increase Prices 


BUFFALO Two large Buffalo 
bakeries have increased bread prices 
to the retailer by 1¢ a loaf 

Spokesmen for National Biscuit 
and Interstate Bakeries said they had 
boosted the wholesale price a penny 
a loaf. Spokesmen for General, Hall's 
and Continental Bakeries said their 
bread prices have not changed. 

The price increase came five days 
after the five bakeries and Local 429, 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers, 
reached a new one-year wage agree- 
ment covering 600 employees 
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Ward Baking Co. 
Records Highest 
6-Month Sales 


NEW YORK The Ward Baking 
Co. had the highest dollar sales for 
any fiscal half-year in its history in 
the 27 weeks ended July 7, Arnold 


Jackse president has reported. 
Sales were up re to $53,867,820, 
which compares with $50,178,624 in 


the first 27 weeks of 1956. Pounds of 
products so!d also exceeded those sold 


for the ¢ mmparable period of 1956 
Net earnings increased to $706,443, 
equivalent to 67¢ per common share, 
from $402,462, or 29¢ per share, in 
the corre spond nv pe ri d of 1956 Net 


profit for the second quarter amount- 
ed to $617,880, or 65¢ per common 


share compared with $342,442, or 
31¢ per share, in the like period of 
1956 

This favorable increase in earnings 
was ichieved despite ubstantial 


higher sts amounting to $804,000 
These additional cost vere due to 
wage rate adjustments totaling $413,- 


\ 


000 and local welfare, pension costs 
ocial ecurity taxes roup insur- 
ince and retirement fund payments 
imounting to $391,000. To compen- 
ite part for these costs, there 
were price adjustments on Ward 
products put into effect in some mar 
ket 

The improvement it irnings, pat 
t'cularly in the second quarter, is the 
result f increases i! iles volume 
ind from various economies in the 
cost f peration which became in- 
creasingly effective by the second 
quarter. The operating efficiency has 
peer! improved by oO! inizational 
change uch as decentralization of 
management into operating regions 
ind irious management. re-assign- 


ment Mr. Jackson stated that the 
company continues to be confronted 
with constantly increasing labor costs 


and vigorous competition but he an- 
ticipates that thé improved trend of 
sales and earnings will continue. 


e B THE ve 


Grain Movement 
Records Set 
In Oregon 


PORTLAND All Oregon grain 
movement records were mashed in 
the hipping year which ended June 
30, T. Ralph Harry, chief of the Ore- 


y 


gon Department of Agriculture’s divi- 


sion of grain -inspection, has an- 
nounced 

On the export side, more than 81,- 
600,000 bu.—-about 245 cargoes—were 


inspected at Portland and Astoria 
This topped the previou 1951-52 ex- 


port mark by more than 35 million 

bushel] ind was 50 million bushels 

ihead of 1955-56, Mr. Harry said 
Hea\ movement under the gov- 


ernment grain program was the big 
factor in making the grain inspection 
record but private treaty sales al- 
so played an important part, Mr 
Harry said 

Ships loaded in Oregon left grain 
ill over the world. India, Japan and 


Korea t the bulk, but other places 
for which grain was loaded here in- 
cluded Greece, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Ecuador Brazil I pt Pakistan, 


France, Turkey, Ital Belgium and 
Okinawa 

The bulk of the export grain was 
loaded out of Portland, which ac- 
73,600,000 bu 
of the total. Inspections at Astoria, 
also an all-time record for that port 
were ist short of 8 million bushels 


counted for more thar 
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COMMANDER BOOSTS 
SANDWICH MONTH 


MINNEAPOLIS — “Why not cut 
yourself a large slice of sandwich 
profits by promoting Sandwich Month 
12 months a year?” The Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. has sent to many 
of the nation’s bakers a sandwich 
board and bread knife to impress 
them with Sandwich Month objec- 
tives. Roger F. Blessing, vice presi- 
dent, said in the note accompanying 
the sandwich board: “It’s just as easy 
as cutting yourself a slice of sand- 
wich pleasure on this board.” 





General Baking’s 
6-Month Profit 
Rises Sharply 


NEW YORK—-George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of the General 
Baking Co. has announced that the 
net profit of the company for the 26- 
week period ended June 29, 1957, 
(after federal income taxes of $1,135,- 
733), amounted to $1,051,780. This 
was equal to 45.7¢ a common share 
after meeting preferred dividend re- 
quirements. This compares with net 
profit for the corresponding period 
1956 (after federal income taxes of 
$519,977) of $649,036 or 20.2¢ a com- 
mon share 

BREA S&S THE STARE rue 
PRANK BACKFIRES 

DODGE CITY, KANSAS — Three 
teenagers who found it amusing to 
dump 6,500 bu. grain at the Caster- 
line Grain Co. here recently had a 
job all cut out for them. Police said 
the boys, 14 and 15 years old, tripped 
the dumping mechanism on_ two 
grain chutes at the elevator. The 
stunt caused tons of wheat to cas- 
cade down into the elevator, and the 
force broke out the doors. The boys 
were put to work cleaning up the 
spilled grain, part of it No. 1 wheat 
and some of it screenings. 


Continued Burrus Operations 
Seen Likely as Obligations 
Prepared for Settlement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON~— There is unlikely 
to be any debacle in the affairs of 
the Burrus Grain Co. despite the 
fact that officials of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture have demanded 
a full and final payment of the Burrus 
obligations to the government by Oct 
1, 1957. All indications are that the 
Burrus company has in sight a green 
light enabling it to maintain its inte- 
gral operation and that ultimately the 
Commodity Credit Corp., as the chief 
creditor, will be able to continue its 
constructive approach to the com 
pany’s difficulties and allow it to un 
dertake an orderly liquidation of the 
situation arising from ‘he tent stor 
age operations at Ft. Worth, Texas, 
and St. Joseph, Mo 

It is understood that the obliga 
tions to the banking interests con 
cerned have been largely liquidated 
and that CCC ji till fully protected 
by the assigned assets of the Burrus 
company 

Sources outside USDA indicate that 
there will be n 
sure put on the Burrus company to 


» congressional pres 


sell or merge with another company 
if it can be demonstrated that the 
company cannot obtain adequate ad 
ditional financing between this time 
and the CCC final payment deadline 
This means that CCC will look upon 
the Burru 
creditor which merely needs time to 
untangle its operation 


companys 1 a reliable 


OCC Criticized 
This news comes following the ap 
pearance here last week of Jack P 
Burrus, president of Burrus Mills 
Inc., before the Fountain subcommit 
tee of the House committee on gov 





MNF Reports Capacity of Flour 
Milling Industry Increases 
320,620 Cwt. in 27 Years 


CHICAGO-—-Flour milling capacity 
in the U.S. increased 320,620 cwt. 
from 1929 to 1956, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation has reported in 
reply to requests of members for 
more information on reports on mill- 
ing capacity which were presented 
at the recent MNF convention 

In its latest report to members, 
MNF has presented data on the 
number of mills, active milling ca- 
pacity, small mills enlarged, new 
mills, closed mills reopened, changes 
by regions, mills closed, capacity re- 
ductions, mills burned and capacity 
increases. 

MNF’s compilations were begun at 
the end of 1929, and are stated in 
three-year periods. They cover all 
wheat flour and durum mills (not 
rye) of more than 400 ewt. daily ca- 
pacity. Smaller mills have been ex- 
cluded because of the difficulty of 
obtaining reliable data about many 
of them and because of the small 
proportion of the total flour produc- 
tion they produce—now less than 3% 
Idie mills have been excluded 
throughout from the figures, because 


it is quite rare for a mill that i 
down for a few months ever to be 
come ictive vain However, any 
mill which is operated even at a very 


included, Numbers refer 
to millit plant not milling com 
panies. A few of the figures in this 
summar’ uy lightly from these 
published previously, due to correc 
tion of 
more complete information 

Number of Mills: Records how 
that the number of flour mills shown 
below were regarded as having been 


low rat 


mall errors and to obtaining 


in operation at the end of the year 
stated 
1929-—542 935-487 194) 4130 1947414 


1932—498 938—457 1944424 1950—~329 
953—-278 1956—256 


The decline in number of mill 
during the 27 years covered in these 
record more than half, and it will 
be noted that a reduction took place 
in every tnree-yeal period of that 
time 

Active Milling Capacity: More im 
portant than number of milling 
plant « the total active milling ca 

1 MNF on page 27) 


ernmental operations, when he 
charged that “CCC was unfair, un 
just and perhaps worse" in many 
of its demands on his organization 
Mr. Burrus elaborated to tell the 
committee that he was blaming gov 
ernment bureaucracy and not any 
particular individual 

Mr. Burrus cited what he consid 
ered to be unfavorable treatment of 
his company by CCC 

@ An interest charge of 44%% as 
compared with an interest rate of 
only 3%% to foreign buyers of CCC 
grains in Public Law 480 sales 

@ Government grain inspectors 
tightening their grading on damaged 
wheat shipped from the tent storage 
points, thus costing the company 
“hundreds upon hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars.” 

The disclosure of this information 
appears to support the position taken 
previously by Walter C. Berger, ad 
ministrator of the Commodity Sta 
bilization Service, which was de 
signed to maintain the company in 
operation so that the interests of all 
creditors could be protected and, at 
the same time, keep the company in 
operation 

At no time during the hearings 
was it indicated in any way that the 
Burrus company lacked full facilities 
to pay off all creditors at any time 
The problem is to get the debt liqui 
dation into an orderly pattern so that 
the integrity and going value of this 
large firm will not be destroyed 


Unfortunately, this report cannot 
be confirmed by news of what has 
been taking place behind the scenes 
in Washington, It does appear, how 
ever, there is valid insurance that the 
Burrus firm will continue in full op 
eration henceforth, Observers in the 
grain trade have commented that the 
original Berger decision to effect an 
orderly liquidation of the unfortunate 
tent storage experiment was a truly 
constructive approach of a creditor 
to a debtor—-one which any prudent 
businessman would ordinarily make 
to keep in business an established 
customer. Without such a decision on 
Mr jerger’s part and an orderly li 
quidation of the Burrus debt, the U.S 
government could have been involved 
in substantial losses 

Now it appears that other govern 
ment sources have intervened to sus 
tain the Berger decision and that 
the Burrus company will not be 
forced into a sale or meryver and that 
it will remain on the scene as a go- 
ing, reliable, liquid corporation for 
some time, despite the CCC an 
nouncement that it will be compelled 
to make payment in full not later 
than Oct. 1, 1957 

eneat S&S twee erarr ’ re 

CROP LOSS COMPENSATION 

WINNIPEG Saskatchewan farm 
ers may receive as much as $12 mil 
lion as compensation for crop losses 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, according to a survey by the 
Leader-Post of Regina, Sask. It says 
there are at least 1,000 Saskatche 
wan townships which seem likely to 
benefit under PFAA this year. The 
Leader-Post states that last year 
PFAA paid $551,500 to eligible farm- 
ers in Saskatchewan while payments 
in 1954, when the crop was drastical 
ly reduced by rust, amount to $21,- 
BBS O00 
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General Mills, Inc., Reports 
Record Sales of $527 Million 
As Upward Trend Continues 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., in its 29th annual report to 
tockholders and employees has re- 
ported record sales of $527,702,000 
for the fiseal year ended May 31. 

It was the seventh successive year 
of an upward sales trend, the com- 
pany announced, The total sales fig- 
ure represents an increase of $11,600,- 
000 above last year’s sales total. 
of $12,235,000 or $4.88 a 
hare of common stock, were the fifth 
highest in company history, but were 
below the previous year’s peak earn- 
ings of $14,057,000. Dividends were 
$3 a share, equal to 1955-56 pay- 
ment 


karnings 


The number of GMI employees in- 
creased to 13,700 during the year, the 
highest employment in the company’s 
history. Payments to employees for 
wipe alaries and retirement bene- 
fits reached an all-time high of $74,- 
671,000 

In a letter prefacing the annual re- 
port, Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board, and Charles H, Bell, pres- 
ident, attributed lowered profits to 
the inereased cost of doing business 
during the year 

As in many industries,” Mr, Bullis 
and Mr. Bell said, “we felt the 
squeeze between the mounting costs 
supplies, and other pur- 
chased items and our inability to re- 
flect these added costs completely in 
the prices of our products.” They 
pointed to inereased competition in 
feed oybean and cellulose sponge 
operations and a 12-week strike at 
the company’s chemical division plant 
at Kankakee, Ill, as factors which 
influenced the profit picture, 


Optimistic Note Sounded 

\s they summed up the year-end 
ituation, Mr. Bullis and Mr. Bell 
sounded an optimistic note for the 
1957-58 fiseal year by outlining new 
plans and developments. They point- 
ed out that a vigorous research pro- 
gram has expanded product lines and 
that new and improved plant facili- 
the are bringing these products to 
the market in greater quantities. Ad- 
ditional diversification and an accel- 
erated man power building program 


of wages, 





MNF DISCUSSES FREIGHT 
RATE INCREASE DATE 


CHICAGO—The fact that the ef- 
fective date for the proposed new 
freight rate increase has not been 
announced has been causing com- 
ment in the milling industry, The 
Millers National Federation reports: 
“It has been a guessing game for 
several months as to when the high- 
er freight rates to be awarded the 
railroads under Ex Parte 206 will 
become effective. At first it was 
thought that the date would be early 
in the summer, but this has proved 
not to be the fact. The current gos- 
sip is that the decision will not be 
made public until about Aug. 1, which 
might mean that the new rates 
would apply early in September on 
billing originating on and after that 
time. However, one group of observ- 
ers thinks that the decision may not 
emerge until the end of August, 
which would automatically mean a 
correspondingly later date for the 
new rates to become effective.” 





have also contributed much toward 
strengthening the position of the con 
pany for the future, they said 

“These factors, together with the 
processing and cost-saving improve 
ments made in all operating area 
during the year, should fortify our 
growth and success as we move 
through 1957-58,"" Mr. Bullis and Mi 
Bell said. 

The company reported that $16 
749,000 was spent on plant expansion 
moderization and for new facilitie 
and equipment during the past fisea! 
year. Stockholders’ equities increased 
to a record $136,101,000 

The annual report reviewed the 
year’s operations of the company, in 
cluding its flour, Betty Crocker bak 
ing mixes, breakfast cereals, electro 
mechanical and stratoballoon prod 
ucts, chemicals, cellulose sponge 
formula feeds, soybean products, in 
stitutional products, special commodi 
ties and other lines 


Foreign Operations 

It also covered General Mills (Can 
ada), Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidi 
ary with an extensive line of grocery 
products; Habib-General, Ltd., of Ka 
rachi, Pakistan, a guar gum proces 
sing firm in which GMI will hold a 
60% interest; and two important nev 
acquisitions during the year: Protex 
S.A., a wholly-owned subsidiary in 
Mexico, which manufactures steroid 
compounds; and Ready-to-Bak«e 
Foods, Inc., of Los Angeles 
wholly-owned subsidiary company 
producer of Puffin and Bisquick 
brands of refrigerated biscuits 

Developments during the year in 
new products, services and new facili- 
ties created new opportunities for 
GMI people and a more soundly di 
versified investment base for it 
stockholders, the report indicated 

Expanded service and promotional 
programs helped build good will with 
the company’s largest customer, the 
baker, the report said. Bulk handling 
of flour increased during the year, a 
did flour export operations, expandin 
the company’s representation in for 
eign markets. 

Sales continued at record levels in 
the established grocery product line 
Several new products were added du 
ing the year. 


another 


Products Introduced 

General Mills (Canada), Ltd., ex 
panded its operations by introducin 
Betty Crocker Date Bar Mix, Corn 
Kix, and the new Betty Crocker 
Cake ‘'n Frosting Mix to Canadian 
customers. The cereal Trix, which 
had been introduced in Ontario and 
Quebec, was extended into all Ca 
nadian provinces 

Eleven new formula feeds were de 
veloped through research by the com 
pany’s feed division and were intro 
duced during the year. A new 11,000 
acre Larro research farm was for 
mally opened at Indianola, Iowa, and 
a new electronically-controlled feed 
mill began operation at Stockton 
Cal. Another new “push-button” feed 
mill was nearing completion at Ft 
Worth, Texas, at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

A further strengthening of the com 
pany management team was a key 
goal during the year, the report said 
A major highlight for employee 
came with announcement of new and 
improved retirement income benefits 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND ITS 
SUBSIDIARIES 


. 
Results of Operations 
Year ended May 3!, 
1957 1956 
Sales of products and services $527,701 ,677 $516,052,804 
COST’ 


Cost of products and services sold, exclusive of items shown below 412,624,559 402,259,476 
Increase or (decrease) in inventory valuation allowances (223,678) 
Depreciation 5,628,502 5,033,469 
interest 1,685,845 1,087,826 
Contributions to employees’ retirement plans 2,817,552 2,886 530 
Profit sharing distribution 595,000 263,300 
Selling, general and administrative eypenses 77,918,108 74,552,173 
Federal taxes on income 14,197,000 16,115,000 
Total costs 515,466,566 501,996,146 

Earnings for the year $ 12,235,111 $ 14,056,658 


Earnings Employed in the Business 


Year ended May 31, 

1957 1956 
Earnings for the year $ 12,235,111 $ 14,056,658 
DIV DENDS 

















preferred stock 1,107,365 1,107,365 
3%% preferred stock 21,102 
Conmon stock paid ($3 per share) 6,840,894 6,774,487 
Common stock accrued May 31, 1955, paid Aug. |, 1955 (1,676,983) 
Total dividends 7,948,259 6,225,971 
Earnings in excess of dividends 4,286,852 7,830,687 
Less premium on 3%% preferred stock redeemed 741 
Ervcess of earnings over deductions 4,286,852 7,829,946 
Earnings employed at beginning of year 70,524,330 62,694,384 
Earnings employed at end of year $ 74,811,182 $ 70,524,330 
. . > . 
Financial Position 
—-—May j|—— — 
1957 1956 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash $ 16,050,631 $ 15,097,756 
U.S. government securities [at cost) 6,465,758 
Receivables 42,700,114 40,391,339 
Inventories 49,464,158 49,301,969 
Total current assets 108,214,903 111,256,822 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 17,869,568 15,846,869 
Accrued taxes 15,813,923 18,095,401 
Thrift accounts of officers and employees 2,999 548 3,039,652 
Dividends payable 276,841 276,841 
Total current liabilities 36,959, 880 37,258,763 
Working capital 71,255,023 73,998,059 
OTHER ASSETS 
Sundry costs chargeable to future periods 5,050,305 4,259 466 
Land, buildings and equipment 85,531,908 72,602,048 
Miscellaneous assets 1,166,854 655,022 
Good-will, trademarks, trade names and other intangibles 3,000,164 1 
Total ‘ cane 166,004,254 151,514,596 
LONG TERM DEBT AND RESERVES 
Long term debt 25,000,000 15,000,000 
Reserves for self-insurance, price declines and other purposes 4,903,273 5,057,704 
Total 29,903,273 20,057,704 


$136,100.98! $131 ,456,892 


Excess of assets over liabilities and reserves 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES 





Preferred stock—5% cumulative $ 22,147,300 $ 22,147,300 

Common stock 
No par value shares 39,271,552 38,881 808 
Earnings employed in the business 74,811,182 70,524,330 
Treasury stock (deduct) (129,053) (96,546) 
Total 113,953,681 109,309,592 


Total stockholders’ equities $136,100.98) 


Receivables, Inventories and Equities 








May 3! 
1957 1956 
RECEIVABLES 
Customers 
Drafts and acceptances $ 4,382,178 $ 4,184,095 
Notes and accounts 37,451,635 35,492,194 
Miscellaneous 3,264,568 2,600,323 
45,098 38! 42,276,612 
Less allowance for possible losses 2,398,267 1,685,273 
$ 42,700,114 $ 40,391,339 
INVENTORIES 
Grain for processing, flour and soybean products, at market, after 
appropriate adjustment for open cash trades unfilled 
orders, etc $ 23,034,189 $ 23,812,949 
Formula feeds, ingredients, package foods, sponges, et at the 
lower of cost or market , 15,366,028 15,223,939 
Containers, supplies, mechanical equipment contracts, etc., at cost 9,588,057 8,428,366 
47,988,274 47,465,254 
Advances on grain and other commodities 1,475,884 1,836,715 
$ 49,464,158 $ 49,301,969 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES 
May 31, 1957 May 31, 1956 
Shares Amount Shares Amount 
Preferred stock—par value $100 each 
Authorized 500,000 500,000 
Issued and outstanding—5% cumulative 221,473 $ 22,147,300 221,473 $ 22,147,300 
Common stock—no par value 
Authorized 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Reserved for issuance under stock 
option plan 
Options outstanding 115,750 123,650 
Available for grant 60,900 9,900 
Issued at stated value 2,283,723 39,271,552 2,276,823 38,86! 808 
Earnings employed in the business 74,611,182 70,524,330 
1 14,082,734 109,406, 138 
Less common stock held in treasury 
at cost 2,000 129,053 1,500 96.546 
Common stockholders’ equity 113,953,681 109,309,592 


$131,456,892 


$136, 100,981 


—S 
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Steady Wheat 


Prices Seen 
In August 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Steady 
wheat prices are expected during 
August, the department of agricul- 


tural economics of Kansas State Col- 
lege said in its monthly report on the 
agricultural situation 

The wheat market has exhibited 
strength. Wheat movement has passed 
the crest in the hard winter region. 
Wheat futures have shown strength 
in the face of increasing new crop 
flow which suggests that prices will 
remain firm. Reports indicate that 
bids at country points in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska often have 
equaled or exceeded the effective net 
loan rate, the report continued. This 
usually stimulates active selling. But 
these reports also indicate that con- 
siderable quantities are being stored 
under loan 

Total U.S. wheat production, as of 
July 1, was forecast at 940 million 
bushels, down 6% from the 1956 crop 
and 17% below the 1946-55 average. 
The winter wheat forecast as of July 
1, at 715 million bushels was 20 mil- 
lion below the forecast as of June 1. 
A 715 million bushel winter wheat 
crop would be 3% less than the 1956 
harvest 

Domestic use of wheat for 1957-58 
is estimated at about 600 million 
bushels. Wheat exports for the year 
ending June 30 have reached an all- 
time record of nearly 535 million 
bushels. The outlook for exports in 
1957-58 is highly uncertain, with cur- 
rent forecasts ranging between 350 
and 400 million bushels. With crop 
prospects bright in countries 
that were major importers last sea- 
son, exports during 1957-58 will prob- 
ably be below those of the year just 
ended. Based on the July 1 crop fore- 
cast, continued large movement into 
loan and exports of 350 to 400 mil- 
lion bushels could add strength to the 
wheat market and upward pressure 
on prices during the fall months, the 
college said 


most 


Fairly steady prices for corn, bar- 
ley, oats and grain sorghums are ex- 
pected during August. Favorable 
weather during August could result 
in lower prices for corn and grain 
sorghums by the end of the month, 
particularly in Kansas. However, the 
report indicated prices have already 
made considerable adjustment to the 
lower support levels for the 1957 
crop 


READ 1S THE STAFF OF re 


Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG 
were 


While flour export 
smaller, Canadian 
wheat moved in larger volume to a 
fewer number of countries in the 
week ended July 25. The combined 
total was 5,671,000 bu. compared with 
5,432,000 bu. the previous week. The 
flour total, included above, was down 
to 388,000 bu. in terms of wheat or 
154,000 under the preceding week 
The flour figures included 35,000 and 


clearance 


25,000 bu respectively for IWA 
countries 
The IWA wheat total of 1,196,000 


bu. cleared to three countries, with 
Germany taking 350,000; Japan 471,- 
000; and Switzerland 375,000 bu 
wheat export clearances 
climbed to 4,087,000 bu. including 
1,671,000 for the U.K.; 1,052,000 for 
Poland; and 812,000 for Japan. Ports 
in Belgium were to receive 420,000 
bu. and Germany 80,000 bu. Rhodesia 
was the other destination 


Class 
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AUSTRALIAN MISSION 
VISITS JAPAN 


LONDON—A wheat mission from 
Australia is now visiting Japan at 
the invitation of the Japanese food 
agency to arrange details for the im- 
port of Australian wheat under the 
recently-signed trade pact. Initially, 
the market will provide an outlet for 
at least 10 million bushels of Au- 
stralian wheat, with the possibility of 
an increase to 15 million bushels in 
each of the next three seasons. Lead- 
ing the party is Sir John Teasdale, 
chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board. Among the members is Eric 
Bond, director of the Bread Research 
Institute, and he will have discussions 
with Japanese chemists, millers and 
bakers on the technical aspects of 
using Australian soft wheat, Mr. Bond 
is well known in cereal chemistry cir- 
cles in North America as a result of 
a visit to the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists where he appeared on the 
program. 


District 6, AOM, 
Meeting Slated 
Aug. 30-31 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Tours 
of the facilities of the C. H. Runci- 
man Milling Co. and the King Milling 
Co. will precede a meeting of District 
No. 6, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, at the Pantlind Hotel at Grand 
Rapids Aug. 30-31 

The Runciman mill and elevator at 
Ionia, Mich., and the Runciman elec- 
tric eye bean picking plant and pre- 
cook at Lowell, Mich., and the King 
milling and feed plants at Lowell will 
be open for the inspection of the 
members and their wives the after- 
noon of Aug. 30. A_ get-together, 
which will be sponsored by the allied 
trades, will start at 8 p.m. at the 
hotel. 

Registration will start at 8 a.m. 
Aug. 31. The meeting will be called 
to order by Steven M. Bauer, King 
Milling Co., district chairman, at 9 
a.m. C. H. Runciman, Jr., Runciman 
Milling Co., will give the address of 
welcome. 

A. Edward Mehleck, Alexander 
Bros. Belting Co., Chicago, will dis- 
cuss “Can Your Mill Reduce Power 
Transmission Costs?” Charles R. 
Veeck, Smico Sales Co., Delb, ITIL, 
and past president of AOM, will speak 
on “The Miller and the Peddler.” 





“Characteristics of the 1957 Soft 
Wheat Crop” will be related by Joe 
Zvanovec, chief chemist, National 


Biscuit Co., Toledo, and past presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. A business meeting, which 
will include election of officers, will 
conclude the morning session 

A report on the recent technical 
conference and trade show at Buffalo 
and on present activities and benefits 
of membership in AOM will be given 
during the luncheon by Donald S 
Eber, Kansas City, executive vice 
president and secretary of AOM 

The first speaker on the afternoon 
program will be Emmett Loy, owner 
and operator of Loy’s Mill, Brookville, 
Ohio, and chairman, District No. 3, 
AOM, who will report on “Building a 
New Mill.” L. E. Collier, superinten- 
dent, National Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
will report on the purpose and prog- 
ress of the AOM technical research 
committee. Mr. Collier is a member 
of this committee. A panel discus- 
sion will conclude the meeting 
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G. E. Swarbreck Succeeds C. K. Michener 
As Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS George E. Swar 
breck has been named editor of The 
Northwestern Miller in succession to 
Carroll K. Michener who retired on 
July 25 after service extending over 
40 years with The Miller Publishing 
Co. (An account of Mr. Michener's 
career appeared on page 11 of The 
Northwestern Miller, July 23.) 

The announcement was made by 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, newly-elected 
president of The Miller Publishing 
Co., during the firm's annual meeting 
in Minneapolis July 24-26. (See story 
below.) 

Mr. Swarbreck began his associa 
tion with the journalistic side of the 
grain and flour when he 
joined the staff of a group of British 
trade associations in 1937, working on 
two of the group’s business papers 
On the outbreak of the European wat 
in 1939, he was assigned to the trade 
staff of the Ministry of Food, then 


business 


in the process of organizing the sup- 
ply and distribution of cereals and 
feedstuffs under war conditions. Ap 
pointed as personal assistant to Col 
A. O. Needham, C.B.E., M.C., director 
of distribution, and later as head of 
one of the ministry's branches, he as 
sisted with the consolidation of the 
machinery of control 

In 1941, Mr. Swarbreck joined the 
British army and after two years’ 
home service, was posted to the Far 
East for four years, He terminated his 
service career in 1947 with the rank 
ot major 

Mr. Swarbreck joined The Miller 
Publishing Co. as manager of the 
European branch office in London in 
1948 and on behalf of the company 
visited the main European grain and 
flour markets. At the end of 1950 he 
was transferred to Toronto as man 
ager of the Canadian office. In 1955, 


(Turn to 


Miller Publishing Co. Names New Officers 


The election of new officers of The 
Miller Publishin Co publisher ol 
The Northwestern Miller, was an 
nounced during innual 
meeting in Minneapolis July 24-26 

Martin EF. Newell, associate editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, was 
elected chairman of the board of di 


the company’s 





Martin KE. Newell 


Milton B. Kihistrum 





rectors, succeeding Carroll K. Miche 
ner, who retired last week after a 
10-year association with The Miller 
Publishing Co. Mr. Newell had been 
vice president and will continue in 
charge of the Kansas City branch of 
fice 

Succeeding the late Harvey E. Yan 
tis as president of the company is 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, Minneapolis, 
who had been executive vice presi 
dent. He was also reelected 
uretr 

Wilfred FE. Lingren, advertising di 
rector of The Northwestern Millet 
was promoted from secretary to ex 
ecutive vice president, He is located 


trenas- 


at the home office in Minneapolis 
Paul L. Dittemore, head of the New 
York office, was 


elected vice presi 
dent, and Don E 
Rogers, who is in 
charge of the Chi- 
cago branch, was 
reelected vice pres- 
ident George L 
Gates and Donald 
G. Neth of the 
Minneapolis office 
were elected to the 
board of directors 





and Mr. Neth was 

named secretary Wilfred KE. Lingren 
Mr. Newell has been on the staff 

of The Northwestern Miller since 


1928 following his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota, He has 
served in editorial and advertising po 
sitions with the company in Minne 
ipolis and Chicago 

Also University of Minnesota grad 
uates are Mr. Kihlstrum and Mr. Lin 
yren. Mr. Kihistrum joined the com 
pany in 1936 and later became man 
iging editor of the company’s five 
publications which, in addition to The 
Northwestern Miller, include Feed 
tuffs, The American Baker, Milling 
Production and Croplife. Mr. Lingren 
joined the firm in 1941 and was for 
merly editor of The American Baker 
He continues as director of advertis 
ing 

Mr. Dittemore, a 
Milling Production, is a graduate of 
Kansas State College, and has been 


15 years. Mr 


ociate editor of 


with the company for 
Gate ind Mr. Neth, University of 
Minnesota graduat« joined the com 
pany in 1946 and 1951, respectively 
Mr. Gates is editor of Feedstuffs and 
Mr. Neth is managing editor of Crop- 
life 
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Scattered So 


A few seattered flour sales were 
made in the central states and the 
Southwest during the seven-day pe- 
riod ending July 26, mainly in small 
lots for delivery in 30 to 60 days, 
which appears to be the pattern of 
booking for flour from the weather- 
damaged Southwest wheat crop. In 
the Northwest there was an an- 
nouncement of the first arrival of new 
crop spring wheat which, unlike that 
of the Southwest and central states, 
has been more favored by the weather 
and appears to be in good condition. 

Speculation was growing the past 
week about the possibility of bakers 
and jobbers booking on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis in the Southwest and 
central states until they are offered 
the opportunity to buy in quantity 
of the new crop spring wheat. 

In spite of all this speculation that 
the annual spurt of big buying will 
not oecur in the Southwest this sea- 
son, there were some tense periods 
a poradic buying broke out. One 
Southwest mill sold a fair amount of 
bakers patents for August and Sep- 
termber shipment over the week-end 
at 10¢ below the going quotations, 
and all eyes of the trade were fo- 
cused on the area to catch a sign of 
the touch-off to large seale bookings 
The spotty buying and tenseness in 
the trade was basically indicative of 
the desire of bakers to buy and of 
the desire of the mills to have them 
and of the reluctance of both 
to find a common price denominator. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 97% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 95% 
a week earlier and 95% a year ago. 
Mills of the Southwest, the interior 
Northwest and at Buffalo gained in 
output over the previous week, Mills 
at Buffalo showed the most gain, 11%. 
Mills at Minneapolis, in the Northwest 
and the North Pacifie Coast produced 
at the same capacity as the previous 
week. Mills of the central states and 
the Southeast lost ground slightly 
Inst week, (See tables on page 15 


5.) 
Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat flour 
business was quiet for the seven- 
day period ending July 26, with a 
minimum of fill-in buying accounting 
for the bulk of activity. Prices were 
down & to 10¢ for the week, appar- 
ently an adjustment to wheat costs 
which were on the down grade for 
several days, and to millfeed prices, 
which improved slightly for the first 
time this season. 

The week was marked by the first 
reports of new crop wheat ta arrive 
at Minneapolis, and the quality was 
reportedly good, It was an additional 
inducement to bakers and jobbers to 
wait instead of booking, to see the 
development of the new crop schedule 
of yields, protein value, prices and 
baking quality. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
weele amounted to 84% of five-day 
milling eapacity, reflecting the lack 
of change from the previous week, 
which amounted to 79% of capacity. 
Flour buying was on in earnest at 
this time a year ago, and sales 
amounted to 435% of capacity. 

Mills at Minneapolis reported run- 
ning time for last week as ranging 
from fair to good, with most mills 
making five days or close to it, Pro- 
duction amounted to 95% of capacity, 
compared with the same figure a 


do () 
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uthwest Flour Sales 


Made; Big Push Fails to Occur 


week earlier and 99% a year ago 
Mills of the interior Northwest 
ground at 106% of capacity, com 
pared with 105% a week earlier and 
only 99% a year ago. Mills of the 
Northwest ground at 102% of capac- 
ity both weeks, and at 101% a year 
ago. 

Shipping directions last week were 
reportedly good, mainly as the result 
of bakers ordering out flour to tide 
them through until new crop time 
Directions amounted to 97% of capac 
ity, compared with 95% a week ear 
lier and 109% a year ago 

Quotations July 26, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis, carlots, Minneapolis 
Spring standard patent $5.94@6.15 
spring short $6.04%6.25, high gluten 
$6 3976.60, first clear $542@5.88 
whole wheat $6.047 6.14; family $6.35 
for unadvertised brands, $7.55@7.65 
for advertised national brands 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Scattered bookings of 
bakery flour for 60 to 90-day need 
were made by baker 
stances last week. But generally, re 
cent business has been confined to 
spot and early shipment order 
While forward business has been lim 
ited so far, there is some indication 
that bakers and millers might get 
together soon on a price basis for 
bookings for a moderate period 
ahead, 

Sales last week were fairly active 
for spot business and averaged 105% 
of capacity, 42% of the total being 
family flour and 7% export, com 
pared with the previous week's 89% 
and 15% a year ago 


in a few in 


It now seems evident there will be 
no big volume of long-time shipment 
flour business this year, barring some 
unforeseen cause of drastic weakness 
in wheat, Bakers probably will be 
content to go along with flour inven 
tories sufficient for two or three 
months at a time, rather than to fol 
low the pattern of recent years. Se\ 
eral of the larger chains and some in 
dependents have just booked flow 
needs through September with a few 
mills, but the majority of millers were 
quoting prices somewhat above the 
basis at which business was done 
Most buyers are covered for several 


weeks ahead and have no immediate 
need of flour, but there were a few 
forced into the market last week for 
pot shipment orders. 

The family flour trade continued 
rood in total volume, with several 
mills, which previously did no book- 
ing covering their jobbing trade near 
the end of last week. The majority 
of family flour sellers who did an ex- 
tensive business in the previous week 
have not sold heavily since. There 
till is considerable family flour busi- 
ness remaining to be done. There has 
been virtually no booking to date by 
the private label buyers or blenders. 

Clears are in fairly good demand 
ind offerings are light. Mills are not 
inxious to sell ahead, since they have 
no substantia. patent bookings. 
Hence, there is little offered. Poten- 
tially, there is a good demand for 
bakery type clears, but many buyers 
ind blenders have all they can handle 
right now. Export interest for high 
ish clears is fair, but otherwise, the 
foreign interest is dull 

Shipping directions are only fair 
ind mill operations are slow for this 
time of year. 

Quotations July 26: Kansas City, 
car lots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.75, 
tandard 95% patent $5.60@5.65, 
traight $5.55 @ 5.60. Established 
brands of family flour $6.50@7.50, 
first clears $4.65@4.85, second clears 
$4.40@4.45, 1% ash clears and high- 
er $4.15@4.40. 

Hutchinson: Buyers for both fam- 
ily and bakery flour showed increased 
interest at mills in the Hutchinson 
area the past week. Trading was 
till light, compared with buying 
ordinarily expected at this period 
Most orders were for nearby ship- 
ment and a few orders were for 120 
days. Mill operations were weak at 
four days and the outlook was for 
even smaller schedules, possibly only 
2% days. Quotations July 26, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.25@6.35; bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.55@5.60, standard $5.45@ 
50 

Oklahoma City: Mills reported dull 
trading in flour and _ fluctuating 


(Continued on pa 





Durum, Semolina Steady as 
Old Crop Supplies Decline 


A shortage of durum wheat for 
milling purposes and the anticipation 
of renewed demand from macaroni 
factories which are now reopenin 
after the annual shutdown kept pric 
es steady during the seven-day peri 
od ending July 26. Semolina was also 
unchanged from the previous week 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis last 
week totaled less tham 100 cars, for 
the fourth consecutive week. New 
wheat is expected to begin arriving 
between Aug. 10 and 15 

There was a pronounced increase 
in shipping directions, apparently from 
users taking out some of their last 
orders to tide them through until 
the new wheat is available 


Production by durum mills for the 
week averaged 94% of five-day mill 
ing capacity, compared with 92% a 
week earlier and 85% a year ago 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
it Minneapolis July 26 were as fol- 
lows: 


inecy milling durum $ 
hoeice No, 1 amber or better j l 


No > amber or better i i i9 


} ‘ No imber or bette 11 4 if 
Me im No, 1 durum or better 2.45 
Medium No, 2 durum or bette ' 
Mediur No, 3 durum or betté 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills report 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, in sacke, 
based on five-day week: 


5-day wk Wkly 
ca- pro of ca 
pacity duction paeity 
J t 156 f l “ 4 
! i wee 156 { ’ 
’ 158, 5¢ 
»p 
lu 
! } 19 July ‘ 19 i 4 
1956-July 19 ) 
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Low Bran Prices 


Spark Interest 
In Millfeeds 


Renewed interest in bran in some 
areas during the seven-day period 
ending July 26 brought on mild price 
strength, particularly in the South- 
west. The situation was irregular in 
some respects, with little pressure 
bearing on most markets because of 
the lack of offerings by mills. In other 
places, mainly the Northwest, mill 
managers credited the renewed in- 
terest in bran to the attractiveness 
of low prices, and reported that some 
millfeed was being purchased at bar- 
gain prices for storage until needed 
for feeding. Red dog, which has been 
lively for several weeks, began to fall 
back in price as the seasonal demand 
subsided 


In the Southwest, forward ship- 
ment dealings in formula feeds, par- 
ticularly for cattle rations, improved 
the running time of some mixers. 
While some dealers showed no incli- 
nation to build inventories, business 
generally was at a fairly good rate 

The average of ingredient prices 
moved upward as gains were posted 
for millfeeds, soybean and cottonseed 
meals, dehydrated alfalfa meal and 
animal proteins. Other important 
items were mostly unchanged. 

Turkey and hog feeds. enjoyed 
healthy distribution. Poultry rations 
found fair outlets. 

Feed production continued at a 
steady pace in the Northwest, and one 
mill reported that business increased 
over the previous week. 

Good news to feed manufacturers 
of course is the improved price which 
egg producers are getting. This, they 
feel, will cause more egg feeds to 
move and some evidence of this de- 
velopment was already felt. There 
is reason to believe, one manufac- 
turer said, the egg price situation will 
get even better. 

Fairly good sales in hog and turkey 
feeds were reported and prices re- 
ceived by hog raisers continued to be 
profitable. Some of the earlier turkeys 
were being marketed and a large 
number of birds were approaching 
market size. Continued apprehension 
over the low turkey price situation 
was being expressed. 

High protein feeds were up from 
50¢ to $1 in the Northwest as soy- 
bean oil meal and alfalfa meal went 
up in price. Tankage and meat scraps 
were steady, adding to the firm form- 
ula feed price situation 

The formula feed business was only 
on the fair side in the central states 
during the week ending July 26, and 
feed mills did not look for much im- 
provement in the near future. 

Poultry feeds were still moving at 
a reduced pace and turkey feeds were 
moving at a fair pace. Hog feeds were 
doing very well during the period. 


Most manufacturers mentioned 
poor returns for farm products and 
lush pastures as factors in the cur- 
tailed feed business. 

Most mills were working five days, 
however, and no order backlogs were 
reported 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
49.863 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,539 tons 
in the previous week and 48,570 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago 
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Wheat Futures Irregular as 
Mixed Forces Press Prices 


Wheat futures were up and down 
during the seven-day period ending 
July 29 as opposing forces competed 


for a dominant market position. 
Prices were easy and showed declines 
for several days, especially in the 
Southwest. But a rally set in July 
26 a hort buying began to exert 
pressure, and prices most places end- 
ed at least unchanged from the 
week opening 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
July 29 were: Chicags September 


$2.1602.16%, December $2.20@ 
2.20%, March $2.21%, May $2.14%; 
Minne ipolis September $2 25%, De- 
cember $2.27%; Kansas City—July 
$2.29, September $2.14%, December 
$2.1814, March $2.19%, May $2.13%. 

The period opened July 22 on a 
bearish note. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's July report of a 905 
million bushel wheat carryover this 
year was being assessed in the trade 
is indicative of ample supplies for 
free market channels, despite the 
fact that the figure is 125 million 


bushels below last year’s carryover 
Price if futures at Kansas City and 
Chicago lost ground as a result. 
At the same time there were op- 
posing bullish forces at work. There 


were strong indications early in the 
period that a higher percentage of 
the Southwest wheat crop will go 
under government loan than believed 
earlier. Meanwhile, prices were tak- 
ing strength from the fact that the 


peak movement of Southwest wheat 
to market had passed, and that sup- 
plic vere becoming less plentiful. 

Again about midway in the week, 


ome stimulus to prices was given by 
the announcement that India had 
purchased 1,750,000 bu. wheat, in- 
cludin ye cargo at Atlantic ports. 
The bulk of the price pressure, how- 
ever, was not evident in Southwest 
markets insofar as the principal part 
if the purchase was made in West 
Coast wheat. Additional bullish mar- 
ket pressure was given later in the 
it was announced that Israel 
had purchased 2,500,000 bu. Gulf 
hard wheat for export 
The rebound in futures occurred 
erratic flour buying began 
in the Southwest and the trade be- 
in to speculate about such activity 
heing the forerunner of the long over- 
due flurry of heavy bookings. Selling 
by lor began to slow noticeably, 
leavil he way open for commercial 
huvit nterests to press prices up- 
ird. The bullish pressure carried 
ver to July 29, as the trade con- 
tinued to look for heavy flour buy- 
vhich did not develop, however, 


week a 


Receipts Decline 
Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets during the week ending July 
25 amounted to 25.6 million bushels, 
compared with 33.2 million the pre- 
ceding week and 19.5 million the com- 


parable week last year 
Buying sentiment let up somewhat 
because mills apparently had filled 


rby requirements. The trade 
hoping for some expansion 
the flour business, but so far it has 


remained extremely dull, with the 
large bakers still in the mood to wait 
Buyers lowered their premium ideas 
duri the week on samples carrying 


14% or 

In the futures market, September 
wheat dropped 2¢, to close July 26 at 
$2.24. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
pring xv No. 1 northern spring 
through 11% protein, traded at 5@8¢ 
over the new September Minneapolis 


iore protein 


price July 26; 12% protein 5@1l¢ 
over; 13% protein 7@12¢ over, 14% 
protein 9@16¢ over, 15% protein 15@ 
21¢ over, 16% protein 20@26¢ over. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week, was 13.76% com- 
pared with 13.98 the comparable week 
last year. 

Receipts of durum wheat were mod- 
erately light and made for a good 
market during the past week. The 
entire price schedule was adjusted up- 
ward. (See tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 26 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
$2.29@2.32 
29@2.32 
2.29@ 2.34 


Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 






13% Protein 31@ 2.36 
14% Protein 2.33 @2,40 
15% Protein 2.39@ 2.46 
16% Protein 2.44@2.50 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 68 Ib., 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 68 Ib 


Cash Values Up 

As market congestion diminished, 
cash wheat values strengthened in 
Kansas City last week. New crop 
wheat premiums gained 4@4%¢ for 
the week, on top of a %“¢ gain in the 
basie option, and almost eliminated 
discounts under the future. Old crop 
premium quotations remained firm 
and represented generally what mills 
expect to have to pay for top baking 
and milling quality grain this year. 

The range of protein premiums 
July 29, based on the September op- 
tion of $2.14%, was “4¢ under for or- 
dinary wheat, ‘%¢ under to 5¢ over 
for 11.50% protein, basis to 18¢ over 
for 12% protein, 1¢@20¢ over for 
12.50%, and 3¢@22¢ over for 13%. 
The 14% protein range was 5¢@26¢ 
over. The tops of these ranges repre- 
sent old crop grain 

There was a sharp drop in wheat 
receipts at southwestern markets 
last week. At Kansas City, weekly to- 
tals amounted to 3,618 cars, com- 
pared with 5,103 in the previous week 
and 1,462 a year ago. Since harvest- 
ing was two weeks or more delayed 
this season, the comparison with a 
year ago has no significance. Arrivals 
so far have been running about 20% 
or more below last season. 

There has been a good demand for 
cash wheat, and in the past week 
merchandising and storage interests 
bought liberally since current prices 
afford a carrying charge. Mills were 
less active, and they were not pushed 
as flour buying continued at a low 
level for this time of year. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 26 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.190% @2.44 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 209% @2.43% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 07% @2.41% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.06% @2.39% 
No. 1 Red 2.09 @2.13 

No. 2 Red 2.68 @212% 
No. 3 Red 2.06 @2.10% 
No. 4 Red 204 @2.08% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was selling July 29 at $2.37@ 
2.39 delivered Texas common points. 
The demand was poor. New crop 
truck wheat was selling at $2.05@ 
2.07 delivered north Texas mills. 


India a Buyer 


Export activity picked up slightly 
last week, but new crop wheat is 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * ” * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.,) 
. Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


July 22-26 *Previous July 1-27 July 29, July 26-30 
1967 week 1966 1966 1964 
Northwest 680.847 678,491 6or >, 148 O78 aur 
Southwest 1,196,675 1,187,133 1,216,493 1 0,140 1,243,221 
Buffalo 85.800 31,4399 90,104 4.368 46 ” 
Central and Southeast 10,664 526,844 Hi8,8al Ta,007 41,609 
North Pacific Coast 94,300 05.335 92.78 oe ROT 74.44 
Totals | 76,376 1,218,242 3,223.47 O07, 404 16.705 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.2 74.2 7 
*Revised 
Crop year Nour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day weet july lte 
July 22-26, Previous July 23-27, July 75-29, July 26-20 July 2¢ July 2 
1957 week 1966 1966 1964 1967 1966 
Northwest 10 102 161 aa o 146.161 1.476,268 
Southwest $1 90 4 95 of 1.624, n0 4,043,014 
Buffalo 123 112 10% 11) Wn 54,042 1,028,701 
Central and 8 bk $1 92 91 ‘ " 1,880.7 1,706,008 
N. Pacific Coast 83 83 8 Kf 78 1,191,478 1,184,587 
Totals " 4Q " 4 $1 ] 188 17. 028,.708 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 6-day week Viour % an 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
July 2-2¢ 000 1589 9 July ' 87.500 19.900 ne 
Previous wee 7.000 song 0 " reviou week 87.500 1aao a2 
Year ago O00 ». 389 oo Year ago a7. 500 a8 6508 i161 
Two year Ta) 00 0° 40 lwo years ago TO.850 14.000 aa 
Five-year average a5 rive-year average 4 
Ten-year average 04 ren-year average #1 


Revised 50 Kepresentative Mille Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mille in Minnesota, tn Oity (including Wichita and Salina) 

cluding Duluth, 8st Paul North Dakota, 7 ” 

Montana and ltowa O-Gay ween veer ee 


capacity output tivity 
5-day week Flour % ac July 2 f 1,032,600 046.5756 " 
capacity yutput tivity Previous weel 1,092,500 *955,205 ey 
Jul f 430,600 456,258 10f Year ago 1,032,500 p27, 806 90 
Pre us weel 430,500 452.401 10 wo year ‘moO 1,021,960 O84,060 97 
Year ago 154,500 140,838 161 Five-year average oa 
Two ir 12 487,260 7 ii6 77 Ten-year average % 
Five-year average 90 *Tevised 
Ten-year average a4 ‘g 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN =| 
Millis in Iilinots, Ohio, Michigan, Indtena,) 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Conat ginia, Georgia and enstern Missourt: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 6-day wee) Flour % nc 
Washington Mills capacity output tivity 
: July 22-26 170,260 19,604 #1 
5-day week Flour % a Previous wee :70.250 #5, a44 » 
capacity output tivity Year ago 170.250 18 814 61 
July 22-2¢ iM a0 167,300 Two years ago 671,400 1,067 h 
Previou wee 15.200 147,410 i” Vive-year average a4 
Year ago 15,000 ! Ten-year average oh] 
Two years imo 15,000 189,006 aA "ite leed 
Five-year average 8 
Ten-year average a4 BUFFALO 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mille b-day week Flour % a 






capacity output tivity 
July 22-26 138,750 127,000 4 July 2¢ 175,000 86.800 j 
Previous weet 1 750 127,925 " Vrevious wee 176,000 31,499 11 
Year ago 138,750 114 i) s Year ago 459,600 100.124 109% 
Two year iO ] 113,88 a4 'wo years ago 150,800 126,408 iit 
Five-year average 7 rive-year average if 
Ten-year aver ‘ BO Ten-year average a0 
MILLFERD OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jul 6, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kaneas City and Bt Joseph (2) principal mille of Minnesota Iowa, North and south 
Dakota and Montana including Minneapolis, St Paul and Truluth upertor (3) mill of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basia of 72% flour production 
south west* Northweat* Huffalot Combined** 
Week! Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yt 
production to date production to date production to date production to dute 
July 22 4,21 93,651 13,7 61,668 11,864 11,611 19,865 Lhe ’ 
Pre “ t24 ' 113.739 10.741 44.6990 
Two wh 1,736 13,312 0,654 17,702 
1956 1,643 94,024 14,012 48,518 9,025 8,04 1% if} 180,584 
1955 1,910 102,431 16,046 45,882 10,624 $1,911 18,480 180,024 
1954 43 1¢ 4X 12.87 50.608 &.809% 42.460 ; 1 200,608 
1953 145 164 i* 12,969 59,4374 9,840 19,420 J 03,54 
*Prir n °°754 f total ipacit tAll mille. theviseed 





moving slowly. India bought five car- 
goes of wheat for August-September 
shipment, but Japan confined its pur- 
chases to Canadian wheat. However, 


Illinois Elevator Firm 


Plans Barge Shipments 


HULL, ILL.—The D. B, Gray Far- 
mers Elevator Co., Hull, and the Bol- 
ton Sand & Gravel Co., Hannibal, 
modity Credit Corp. has offered to Mo., have announced an agreement 
sell 2 million bushels wheat to the and long term lease which allows the 
trade July 31, and it is expected it elevator firm to use a portion of the 
will be taken by exporters. New crop gang and gravel company river prop- 
wheat has been moving very slowly erty for loading grain on river barg- 
despite a larger crop than anticipated os 
But farmers are still either too busy 
with harvesting operations or not in- 
clined to sell at this time. Harvesting 
is in full swing with excellent yields 
reported from every section of the 
Pacific Northwest 


Japan is expected to be in the mar 
ket again this coming week, Com- 


Loren L. Eddingfield, president of 
the elevator firm, said the extent of 
the improvements on the property 
will depend on how well the project 
works out 
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Conduct Their 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—A pio- 
neer milling firm has reached the 
end of an historic business road, 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. stock- 
holders held their final meeting in 
Walla Walla and appointed four 
trustees to oversee the dissolution of 
the corporation 

It marks the end for a business 
firm that took over operation of a 
grain mill at Waitsburg in 1866. 

Trustees chosen by the stockhold- 
er to direct the dissolution were 
Philip I. Welk, president of the firm; 
Walter Mikkelsen, viee president; 
Herbert Ringhoffer, Walla Walla at- 





Henry H. Cate 


Henry H. Cate 


Resigns FMA 
Chairmanship 


KANSAS CITY Henry H. Cate 
has resigned as chairman of the 
board of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, effective Aug. 1. He 
will continue as a member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Cate will join E. F, Hutton & 
Co,, national securities and commod- 
ity brokerage concern, as manager 
of the commodities division for the 
Southwest and will be located in the 
Kansas City offices of the firm. 

Mr. Cate was elected chairman of 
the board of FMA in 1955. He has 
been a large stockholder in the com- 
pany sinee 1946 and served as presi- 
dent from 1946 to 1953, Mr. Cate has 
had a life-long association with the 
flour milling industry and previously 
held executive positions with the Red 
Star Milling Co., Kimbell Milling Co.,, 
Houston Co. and Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co. (now Burrus Mills, Inc.). 
He was a member of the milling in- 
dustry advisory committee of OPA 
during World War II and served in 
numerous industry and association 
activities 

kX. F. Hutton & Co,, a nationally 
known investment and brokerage 
firm, is one of the four largest brok- 
erage houses in the world. The com- 
pany, founded in 1904, has 34 offices 
from coast to coast, with headquar- 
ters in New York, John Latshaw is 
resident partner and manager of the 
Kansas City operations of the firm. 
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Preston-Shaffer Stockholders 


Final Meeting 


torney and Fred G. Niemi, Walla 
Walla, accountant. 

Mr. Welk said all stockholders 
were present in person or by proxy 
The stockholders’ meeting followed 
by a day the final meeting of the 
firm's board, 

Centennial Mills, Ine., has pur 
chased the Milton-Freewater mill 
and has been operating it as a flour 
producer since May 1] 

Mr. Welk said the Waitsburg and 
Athena plants, which discontinued 
operations in April were sold for con 
version into grain storage facilitie 
The Touchet Valley Grain Growers 
bought the Waitsburg facility. The 
Pendelton Grain Growers bought the 
mill at Athena 

The historic firm was founded by 
W. G. Preston and Platt P. Preston 
when they bought the year-old Wait 
burg mill in 1886. The Preston-Shaf 
fer Milling Co. was incorporated in 
1911 


GREAD I6 THE STAFF ’ re 


Pioneer Section, 


AACC, to Meet 
At Wichita 


WICHITA, KANSAS—-A crop re 
porting panel discussion will be among 
the features of a meeting of Pioneer 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists at the Lassen Ho 
tel, Wichita, Aug. 16-17 

A hospitality room, courtesy of the 
allied trades, will open at 6 p.m. Aug 
16. Pictures of the recent AACC con 
vention at San Francisco will be 
shown at 8 p.m. by John Giertz 
Charles Sullivan and Robert Hoecket 

The meeting will get under way at 
9 am. Aug. 17 with a business ses 
sion and committee reports. A_ life 
time award will be presented by Mi 
Giertz. Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, will speak on “Pioneer 
ing.” 

Members of the crop reporting 
panel will be Ralph Potts, Lawrence 
Hliff, Eldon Smurr, James M. Doty 
George Schiller, Lester Fisher, Ho 
ward Becker and Mr. Giertz 

Following the panel discussion the 
meeting will be adjourned for lunch 
The first speaker on the afternoon 
program will be C. W. Pence, Kan 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., Man 
hattan, who will discuss wheat quali 
ty in Kansas. Aeration and fumiga 
tion of elevator bins will be discussed 
by J. O. Hibbard, Research Product 
Inc., Kansas City, to conclude the 
meeting. 

Officers of the section are Lyk 
Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals Ine 
Minneapolis, chairman; Claude Neill, 
Board of Trade Laboratory, Enid 
Okla., vice chairman and program 
and Wayne Parker, General Mills 
Inc., Wichita, secretary-treasurer 





James R. Mulroy 


James R. Mulroy 


Named Chief 
Of FMA 


KANSAS CITY—James R. Mulroy 
vas elected president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., by the board of directors of the 
company July 27. He has been execu- 
tive vice president of the company 
ind as president succeeds his father, 
Michael F. Mulroy, whose resigna- 
tion was announced recently 

The position of chairman of the 
board of FMA was left vacant with 
the resignation of Henry H. Cate. Mr 
Cate will continue as a member of 
the board. The office was created in 
1955 and there is no present plan to 
make an appointment to that post, 
Mr Mulroy said 

Phillip Norris, Ft. Worth, general 
manager of the Kimbell-Norris Cot- 
tonseed Oil Mills, has resigned as a 
director of the company and his place 
on the board was filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Mulroy 

No other changes were made in 
the board of directors. J. W. Dia- 
mond, assistant treasurer, was named 
comptroller of the company 

Mr. Mulroy is 40 years old. A grad- 
uate of Georgetown University in 
1937, he began his milling activities 
i i clerk in the Buffalo office of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. He went 
to the Minneapolis office of the com- 
pany in 1939 and in 1941 was made 
manager of the company’s Alton, IIL, 
plant, where he remained until join 
ing FMA in June, 1954 

BREAC 1S THE STAFF OF re 
FORMER MILLER DIES 

NEWBERG, ORE.—R. N. Thurs- 
ton, for many years owner of Che- 
halem Valley Mills here died recently 
He was visiting a daughter in Mon 
tana when death occurred 





PER CAPITA FLOUR CONSUMPTION ESTIMATE 
FOR 1957 REMAINS AT 119 LB. 


WASHINGTON—The preliminary estimate of the per capita consump- 
tion of flour, including white, whole wheat and semolina flour, in the U.S. 
for 1957 remains at 119 Ib. according to the July 29 issue of the National 


Food Situation, publication of the 


Agricultural Marketing Service of the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. This represents a decline of 2 '"b. from the 
1956 preliminary figure and a drop of 41 Ib. from the 1985-39 average. The 
estimated per capita consumption of cornmeal is 8.5 Ib., a drop of .1 Ib. from 


the 1956 estimate. Breakfast cereals 


made from corn at 2.2 Ib., and those 


made from wheat at 2.8 Ib., show no change in 1957 from the 1956 estimate 
of per capita consumption, Also unchanged are oat food products at 1.1 Ib. 


and rye flour at 1.3 Ib. 
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Standard Brands Sales, 
Earnings Move Higher 


NEW YORK Net income of 
Standard Brands, Inc., for the first 
six months of 1957 amounted to 
$6,885,446, an increase of 12.7% over 
the first half of 1956, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced. This was 
equivalent after preferred dividend 
requirements to $2 per share on the 
3,261,557 average shares of common 
stock outstanding during the period 
Net income for the same six months 
of 1956 was $6,109,134, or $1.76 per 
share on the 3,257,237 average shares 
outstanding in the 1956 period 

Net sales were $255,468,199, a rec- 
ord high, and an increase of 11.5% 
over 1956 first six months’ sales of 
$229, 157,787 

For the second quarter of 1957 net 
income was $3,272,993 or $.95 per 
share, compared with $3,092,834, o1 
$.89 per share for the second quarter 
of 1956 

The operating results of the Clin 
ton corn processing and American 
partition divisions commencing with 
date of acquisition, April 16, 1956, are 
included in these consolidated figures 
The combined sales of unconsolidated 
subsidiaries operating outside’ the 
U.S. and Canada for the first six 
months of 1957, in terms of U.S. dol- 
lars, were $12,897,245 and their com 
bined income was $730,628. Corres 
ponding sales and income for the first 
half of 1956 were $11,444,933 and 
$537,883, respectively. Dividends re 
ceived from such subsidiaries were 
equivalent to $.07 per share during 
the first half of 1957 compared with 
$.10 per share during the like 1956 
period 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., held 
July 25, a quarterly dividend of $.50 
per share was declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable Sept. 16, 1957, to 
stockholders of record Aug. 15, 1957 
The quarterly dividend of $.875 per 
share on the preferred stock also was 
declared, payable Sept. 16, 1957 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 2, 1957 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Reports Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cream of Wheat 
Corp., Minneapolis, has reported net 
earnings for the 12 month period 
ended June 30 of $1,328,463.04, com- 
pared with $1,182,311.02 for the same 
period in 1956. The company state- 
ment follows 


CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
Statement of Net Earnings for 
Second Quarter 
Ended June 30, 1957 $ 180,022.53 
Ended June 30, 1956 $ 123,012.87 


Net Earnings for First Six Months 
Ended June 30, 1957 $ 552,689.5 
Ended June 30, 1956 $ 444.6% 


Net Earnings for 12-Month Period 
Ended June 30, 1957 $1,328,463.04 
Ended June 30, 1956 $1,182,311.02 

The above figures for 1957 earnings are after 
setting up a reserve for all federal taxes at 
the rate of 52% of net income, and an unex 
pended advertising reserve of approximately 
$28,567.22 more in 1957 than was set up at the 
same time in 1956, the statement said 


w 
o~N 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES UP 
CINCINNATI—-Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the seventh 4-week period 
ended July 13, 1957, totaled $126,- 
256,202, an increase of 11% over 
sales of $113,586,667 for the corres- 
ponding 4-week period a year ago 
Cumulative sales for the first seven 
periods of 1957 totaled $878,353,974 
a 12% increase. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during 
the period was 1,447, a decrease of 


1%, 
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cessities. On the other hand, he com retain its best people. It is evident 
mented that there was the small mi- that career service cannot provide 
1 ® 1 + nority who “just wanted to move too _ sufficient compensation either in mon 
/ hastily without regard for the cost etary terms or prestige to persuade 
s “ _ - 7. Aa But USDA's loss is Purdue's gain, such people to stay in government 
for it is certain that Dr. Butz has harness. It needs no mention to the 
, ‘ ‘ 
iby John < ipperly taken away a rich store of political reader that government today is a 


experience which he can now pass on highly expensive matter in the lives 


hed by more than three years to the staff and student body of that of persons and corporations, Perhaps 


it the U.S. Department of Agri- university some thought should be given to the 
culture Earl L. Butz leaves this In commenting on the loss of val solution of this enigma, wherein top 
nth to return to his first devo- ued personnel by government, it is personnel cannot be retained to help 
tion, education: he becomes the dean appropriate at this time to comment bring to government a higher degree 
yf the school of agriculture of Purdue on the recent resignation of another of efficiency and liaison in its various 
University. Only a few such as Earl USDA executive who has returned to activities with business and industry 
Butz, arriving from the cloistered at- private industry after two separate eee 
mosphere of university life, could tours of duty in the government 
have made the necessary adjustments This person is Dr. R. E. Patzig, ° 
with the highly charged political en- doctor of philosophy from the Univer Appointment of 
ronment of USDA during the years sity of Heidelberg, Germany, and Don Paarlburg 
when a new secretary of agriculture subsequently from Northwestern Uni 
was challenging the high price sup- versity of Evanston, Ill. Dr. Patzig The appointment of Don Paarlburg 
port citadels of the national and state was one of those rarities in USDA of USDA, who up to this time has 
farm politicians who knew the commodity field thor been economic advisor to the secre 
Dr. Butz, commenting on his ex- oughly and who understood the utility tary of agriculture, to the pers of 
perience, said he would be less than of the major contract markets and ssistant secretary made ——s 
honest if he did not admit that his the subordinate cash exchange ope! through the resignation of Earl L 
oe from Washington involved ations in the movement of agricultu Butz, came up last week before the 


al supplies from the farm to the pri Senate Agriculture Committee for ap 
cessing plants. This field has been proval before his name goes before 
generally an obscure one to USDA the Senate for confirmation 


the breaking of some intimate asso- 
ciations which had been stimulating 
ind instructive 








. : officials and the loss to these mar The Paarlburg appointment is sure 
I hee ee ee kets of a competent spokesman with of approval, senate sources say, since 
' ; ; in government is not easily meas it has become an unspoken principle 
— 1 Snares and at the ured among most of the senators that un 
rey Ray leery al ae my John Cipperly _That the Patzig departure is a less some unsavory thing about the 
ernment service it may be appropri- , USDA loss may be found in a note appointee is disclosed a most un- 
ate to relate a comment by one of } i f agricul to him from assistant secretary ol (Turn to CIPPERLY on page 7) 
hi ubordinates who reported the ne wane Se eee oe agriemture Mavin Mela whe 
cnehitad simi 4 eelh tn. tin ture cannot be retained in govern- wrote: “I am deeply sorry to learn 
ath , Sanaa , Aacsr st policy ment However, in commenting on you have finally decided to leave gov 
matter had been decided, “You know the generally high standards of the ernment service It is certainly 
that I can hardly believe that I would @™ployees of USDA—whom he de-_ uplifting to work with those who are 
ever have approved uch an action ‘%¢cribes as loyal, capable, hard work- willing to use their mind and who 
two vears ago, since it violates aj] ‘#8 men of principle—Dr. Butz sin- are able to express themselves both 
the economic concepts that I held.” gled out indiscriminately without verbally and in writing in such a con 
Such is the requirement of adjust- excluding many others—such men as struct ve way AA 
ment to such as the university econ- Orris V. Wells, Roy Lennartson, The late US Senator Samuel D 
omist who took up the political-eco- Omer Hermann and S. R Smith, Jackson, said in 1947 when he wa 
nomic scepter of government sert W hitlock, Gwynn Garnett, Gor- governor of the As on lation of Com 
ie ‘Wists Gow Gimenelt antes “ie one don Fraser and Ray Ioannes as ex- modity exchanges As governor of 
; . amples of the best in government. the Association of Commodity Ex- 
der coming into government must, changes it is necessary for me to seek 
learn that progress within govern- Business and Government advice and help of men learned in 
nent policy-making is slow, and one As to the impacts of industry on grain and marketing matters. I wa 
does not get where he wishes as fast government, Dr. Butz stated that the referred to Dr. Patzig by men promi 
is he might desire It is a sort of average person from industry in his nent in the commodity field and found 
ching up to one’s objective. In an contacts with government represents him to be all that his sponsors said 
ue of the Journal of Farm Econom- responsible leadership. By and large he was 
1 published shortly after Dr. Butz he believes that his contacts with The purpose of this item is not so 
came to Washington, Dr. Butz gave business men here who came to urge much to set forth the virtues of these 
rrency to what can be described as policy changes or changes in exist- individuals as to point up the enigma 
fession” of the drastic com-  jng programs indicated that they un-__ that faces the government in its com 
promis¢ the political stage requires derstood the cost of obtaining goals petition for top-flight personne! 
f the acolyte from the cloister and that they were willing to move These two examples reveal in differ 
It in unfortunate matter that within the boundaries of political ne- ing ways that the government cannot Dr. KR. FB. Patzig 
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Joseph Dart’s Steam Elevator Made 
Buffalo Leading Grain Center 


The rise of Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century 
to top importance in the grain and 
milling industries is due in a large 
measure to that community's early 
changeover of materials handling 
from manpower to mechanical pow- 
er. And the innovation of mechanical 
power ahead of other key centers of 
is due to the far-sighted- 
nm of one of the city’s early busi- 
nessmen, Joseph Dart, who built and 
operated Buffalo's first successful 
grain elevator 

As background for the change 
which Mr. Dart's elevator made, Buf- 
falo wrain receipts jurmped from 112,- 
Q00 bu. in 1835 to 500,000 in 1836 and 
to two million bushels in 1841, Grain 
was still being transferred from ships 
by block and tackle, 10 to 15 bushels 
at a time. If stored, it became neces- 
sary to carry the grain into ware- 
houses in bags or baskets, usually on 
the shoulders of burly Irishmen, A 
full crew could transfer 1,800 to 2,000 
bushels a day. If the weather was 
bad, no grain could be moved, One- 
third of the navigation season was 
usually lost because of bad weather, 
and the harbor was clogged at such 
times with vessels waiting to be un- 
loaded 

While skeptics scoffed, in 1842 Mr. 
Dart built a large warehouse at the 
junction of Buffalo Creek and the 
Evans ship canal, Then he put in op- 
eration a strange contraption of con- 
veyors operated by a steam power 
and an adjustable elevator, (An 
earlier attempt to operate similar 
equipment with horsepower had fail- 
ed.) But the Dart elevator was an im- 
mediate success. The owner was soon 
offered double rates to unload spe- 
cifie vessels more rapidly than man- 
power could do it. Within a short 
time Mr. Dart's storage bins were 


commer 





4. Modern Aesop 


CURRENTLY HEARD IN WARSAW 
—A crow is sitting on a branch, eat- 
ing bread. A hungry fox chances 
along and says, “Oh, crow, they say 
that you sing so beautifully. Sing for 
me.’ The crow, by no means stupid, 
hides his bread under his wing and 
crows. The determined fox says, 
“Beautifully sung, crow. But your 
song would be even lovelier if you 
sang in flight with wings outspread.” 
The crow nods, clutches his bread in 
one claw, and flies calmly off. The 
fox, furious, yells after him “Crow, 
crow, look over there under that 
bush, your wife is kissing the person- 
nel manager.” The enraged crow 
drops his bread and rushes at the 
bush 

Moral: If you find your wife kiss- 
ing the personnel manager, make be- 
lieve you see nothing, otherwise you 
will lose your bread, 


full. At the end of three years he 
doubled his capacity. 

By 1865, and while New York, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and Boston were 
still unloading with manpower, Buf 
falo was using elevators to transfer 
more grain in one day than it had in 
the entire year of 1836 

As for the remarkable Mr. Dart, 
he had arrived in Buffalo from Mid 
dle Haddom, Conn., in 1821 to enter 
the hat, cap and fur business. He was 
then 22 years old. Ambitious and far- 
sighted, he rapidly acquired other 
businesses, and became one of Buffa- 
lo’s pioneer lumber dealers prior to 
entering the grain business 


AN EXACT SCIENCE—We have in- 
herited over many, many genera- 
tions, a concept of the importance of 
agriculture that has now assumed 
economic, political and social value 
out of proportions to its relative 
worth. Agriculture has now been de- 
veloped to an exact science. There 
is much that is not known, but com- 
pared to the knowledge of farming 
just 50 years ago, farming today is an 
exact science, There is abundant evi- 
dence that all its many phases can 
and are being interpreted by sci- 
entific formula. In the last 50 years 
the progress has been fantastic and 
as Secretary Benson recently re- 
marked, there has been an “explosion 
in agricultural production.” 

Under such circumstances, the 
speed with which this has all oc- 
curred has left us with a problem in 
readjustment, the solution of which 
may well determine not only the na- 
tional solvency but also the integrity 
and further development of a_ pro- 
gressive agriculture. It is this transi- 
tion period that is now upon us and 
requires the intelligent leadership of 
everyone in the nation 
@ Social, Not Economic—Of all the 
people charged with this serious prob- 
lem, none are more important than 
the politician. The political power of 
the farmer still based upon the old 
fashioned aspects of his unique posi- 
tion in the economy must be weighed 
against the necessities of the current 
national problem. Any development 
in agriculture which tends to main- 
tain or support in any way the indivi- 
dual who cannot meet competition in 
the common market delays the day 
when Canadian agriculture will as- 
sume its full responsibility as a self- 
contained and efficient industry. The 
common cry of a fair share of the 
national wealth or a fair market 
price for products or parity, subsidy, 
all of these invoke social and not eco- 
nomic connotation, or as Dr. W. I 
Myers, agricultural economist at Cor- 
nell University has stated recently: 

“The political controversy over 
farm problems has resulted in great 





over emphasis on the importance of 
government price supports to farm- 
ers’ welfare. In fact, the great poli- 
tical hoax of 1956 was the idea that 
government can make or unmake en- 
during farm prosperity. The present 
problems of agriculture are primarily 
economic, They are not likely to be 
clarified by partisan controversy nor 
olved by political programmes.” 

This problem will obviously bring 
into conflict the various interests of 
all of us. It will not be solved by 
blaming the farmer or arousing his 
resentment, It can only be solved by 
a very concerted and determined ef- 
fort on the part of all people in every 
aspect of Canadian life as they lend 
their support to a campaign of un- 
derstanding the basic issues involved. 

To gain political power and prestige 
by appealing to the farmer and ex- 
pecting to get his vote by promising 
the continuance of policies complete- 
ly uneconomic, is but a form of na- 
tional suicide. To ignore the fact that 
a serious problem exists can also lead 
to much bitterness, misunderstand- 
ing and further restrictions to liberty 
and enterprise 

Until, therefore, the leadership in 
our nation can divest itself of this 
unrealistic approach to the entire 
problems of agriculture, we can ex- 
pect little progress. Such leadership 
will only develop when people like 
yourselves, rather than ignoring agri- 
culture, commence to do some con- 
structive thinking to assist agricul- 
ture to evolve into this new phase. 

Farm groups as part of our eco- 
nomy are unquestionably suffering 
from an inferiority complex. This 
problem is one of the first to be over- 
come. Their efforts to contro] mar- 
keting, their efforts to control pro- 
duction are all manifestations of in- 
security. This insecurity has not been 
brought about deliberately, nor is it 
the result of failures in farming. It 
is rather an accumulation of circum- 
stances over which no one has had 
any significant control. 

All we have to do is examine the 
history of the development of agri- 
culture in the past to realize that a 
degenerating agriculture was the 
forerunner of national decay. All at- 
tempts to rejuvenate a decaying agri- 
culture by national direction or sub- 
sidy, are doomed to fail. The neces- 
sity for close association between the 
individual and the productivity of 
the soil, and the craftsmanship in- 
volved, will preclude the possibility 
for many years to come of govern- 
ment running agriculture. 

Any operation of government at 
this time which interrupts the im- 
pact of science of agriculture will 
cause both economic and social prob- 
lems far more serious than those 
given temporary relief.—J. M. Ap- 
pleton, Greenmelk Co., Wallaceburg, 
Ont., in an address to the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn., portions of which 
appeared on this page in The North- 
western Miller of July 23. 
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Yipe! 


L. C, Walker recently pulled a 35- 
lb. carp from the Jackson Park 
lagoon in Chicago. His bait was corn- 
meal, flour and maple syrup. “I don’t 
know which of the ingredients makes 
the fish bite, but they sure like some- 
thing in the bait!” said Mr. Walker. 


RUST PROBLEM CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING—W,. G. Malaher, direc- 
tor of research for the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., of Canada has theorized 
that the history of cereal rusts on the 
North American continent may never 
be completely written, because, says 
Mr. Malaher, new races and varieties 
are always appearing. He emphasizes 
the fact that the pattern of cereal 
rusts is constantly changing. To back- 
ground his findings, Mr. Malaher 
refers to the 275 races and biotypes 
of wheat stem rust now known, and 
says that among these 275 or more 
rusts virulent biotypes or sub-races 
exist within race 15B, the 17-29 group 
and other races. These can attack 
Selkirk and the new durums, includ- 
ing Ramsey. 

It is impossible to predict when a 
new virulent race of rust will be pro- 
duced in nature by hybridization of 
wheat stem rust races on susceptible 
barberries. It is impossible to predict, 
once a virulent race is in existence, 
how long before it becomes widely 
distributed and destructive. Some dif- 
ference exists between races as to 
the speed with which they build up. 
Race 15B was first isolated in 1938, 
and it did not become prevalent until 
about 1950. Other races had not been 
known very long before they became 
fairly widely distributed 

Extensive acreage of grain vari- 
eties deriving disease resistance from 
the same source definitely favor the 
rapid increase of virulent races, says 
Mr. Malaher. A single variety of 
wheat tends to select races that can 
attack it. Last year, fortunately, 
there was apparently no build-up of 
races able to attack Selkirk wheat 
and, as the Winnipeg Laboratory of 
Plant Pathology stresses in its first 
rust report of the season, there is no 
reason for expecting that some 
strains may increase and create a 
dangerous situation this year, con- 
cludes Mr. Malaher. 


GRANDMOTHER'S BIRTHDAY 

The years have brought their joys 
and aches, 

Their various assorted breaks, 

Their weddings, christenings, and 
wakes, 

Their brave successes, their mistakes, 

And I've survived them all, land 
sakes, 

To the tune of ninety birthday cakes! 


—Ethel Jacobson 
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THE SOIL BANK AND SURPLUSES 

OME farmers appear to have hit the jackpot as 
S a result of their participation in the soil bank. 
The country’s new industry of not growing crops 
has provided some mighty big pay-offs this crop 
year. One farmer in Arizona is reported to have 
picked up a government check for $209,000; an- 
other collected $204,000. Both these former pro- 
ducers had been growing cotton. Perhaps the 
wheat men have not been quite so fortunate 
though payments for that commodity have been 
handsome, too. 

Congress is alive to the situation and is cur- 
rently considering a proposal to limit individual 
payments to $3,000. 

There has been criticism of the lack of success 
of the soil bank operation as propounded hope- 
fully by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture. Yet his officials can point to a reduction in 
the current wheat surplus of around 124%%% from 
a year ago. The carryover has been estimated at 
905 million bushels, against 1,033 million at the 
same time last year. Not all of that reduction 
can be credited to the soil bank operations. On 
the other hand, they have had some effect 

In the emphasis placed on the soil bank's oper- 
ation of taking acres out of cultivation to cut 
down surpluses, one major point is often forgot- 
ten by the critics. That is the conservation aspect 
of the plan. It is important. It will be more im- 
portant in the future. It is axiomatic, under pres- 
ent economic conditions, that a commodity may 
be found in surplus under a high artificial-price 
situation, whereas with a lower price it may be 
marketed in its entirety 

Yet this is not the complete explanation of the 
surplus problem. One has to forget fancies and 
concentrate on hard facts. One of these facts is 
that it is possible to grow far more wheat and 
other grains today on the same land than it was 
before World War II. In other words, bigger crops, 
with bigger acreage yields, are here to stay, if 
not this year, then in the years to come. 

To think otherwise is to ignore the real pro- 
gress made in plant breeding, fertilizers, herbi- 
cides and the swing towards mechanized produc- 
tion on the farms. Add to this the conservation 
efforts of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
through the soil bank and other means. If it is 
felt that production must be cutback to bring 
supply to the level of demand, then acreage must 
be drastically reduced 

It has been said that half the world’s popula- 
tion does not get enough to eat. In the U.S. a 
fifth of the people are said to suffer from mal- 
nutrition. By satisfying the dietary requirements 
of Americans alone, crop production perhaps 
could be brought to the near balancing level. 

What, then, of the future? Government pro- 
jections show that the U.S. will have a population 
of 220 million by 1975 if the present rate of ex- 
pansion is maintained. All these extra people 
will be cake and bread eaters. This means that 
output must be increased by at least a third to 
fulfill the needs scheduled to come forward by 
1975. Crops alone must be expanded by 25%. In 
terms of acres, this means another 150 million. 
And expansion will not stop in 1975. By the year 
2000, even more production will be needed 

There could be an end to the surplus problem. 
Unless conservation is practiced, the U.S. might 
conceivably find itself in the position of a grain 
and flour importer. Such is unlikely, provided care 
is exercised in the nurturing of natural resources 


———SREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Tradition accumulates prejudices quite as 
often as truths and the former are apt to be more 
potent in their influence.—F. G. Hopkins, British 
nutritionist, in the Nutritional Abstracts Review. 
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ON FIGHTING FOOD FADDISM 


ROM New England’s rock bound coast to San 
| psa golden gate, the seven field staff 
nutritionists of the American Institute of Baking 
are fighting food faddism. Since bread is one tar- 
get of the faddists, field staff work with schools, 
with public health authorities, with medical, nurs- 
ing, and other nutritionists is building a constant- 
tly increasing confidence in the baking industry's 
major product—enriched bread. Reports reaching 
the institute from those with whom the field utaff 
works, and from the routine reports of the staff 
itself, give evidence of the effectiveness of this 
crusade. 

In an eastern city, where an organized group of 
enthusiasts were attacking many of the country’s 
good foods, including bread, AIB's nutritionist was 
able to review with the nutrition consultant of. 
the state department of health the dangers of the 
printed and spoken words which the group was 
using in its attacks. The state health worker gave 
much information to AIB's representative to help 
her in her work of presenting nutritional facts 
Faddist propaganda is being brought into focus 
before many leaders and groups as a result of this 
work. 

In two areas of the South, where faddism was 
fast securing followers of an organized food cult, 
educators and public health people have given 
considerable help, recognition and information to 
the institute nutritionists. In California and othe 
western states, where faddists have distributed, 
appalling amounts of misinformation, the insti- 
tute’s nutritionist has worked with schools, with 
health groups, and others concerned over the 
danger to public welfare in combating the propa- 
ganda. 

There was an unhappy time in the history of 
food faddism when the breadstuffs industries took 
the crackpot onslaughts lying down. It was as- 
sumed, against probability and all experience, that 
bread’s position was impregnable and that no 
defense was needed. The industry's leaders seemed 
to feel that it was undignified to meet the danger- 
ous challenge, which they presumed would just 
go away if they paid no attention to it. Anti-bread 
propaganda did not go away, unfortunately, and it 
scored great gains before the industry buckled on 
its armor and unsheathed its sword 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirt 


“UNQUIET” TAX ENDURANCE 

RE we permitting and enduring our present 
Acoma taxes too quietly? We continuously 
demand that the tax revenues collected by gov- 
ernment must be economically spent, but isn’t it 
just as important that taxes be fairly and eco- 
nomically levied? 

The answers to these questions are obvious. As 
long ago as 1662 Sir William Petty, an English- 
man of great versatility and perspicacity, found 
the answers, and certainly they cannot have been 
less known, though less noted, since then. Sir 
William wrote “A Treatise of Taxes and Contribu- 
tions,”” which became a landmark in economic lit- 
erature and is deserving of more than gathering 
dust on a library shelf. In one perceptive section 
of the treatise, dealing with “the causes of the 
unquiet bearing of taxes,” Sir William made a 
clear distinction between the ability of particular 
individuals to bear taxes and the ability of the 
nation, or the economy as a whole, to support a 


tax load of a given size and composition, Now, 
almost three centuries later, in our current dis- 
cussions about “taxable capacity,” we seem to 
have forgotten, if ever we were conscious of them, 
Sir William Petty’s distinction between the two 
differing concepts of “ability to pay,” a fact un- 
derstandable enough in a period of welfare statism 
approaching so closely as does ours the Marxian- 
Communist philosophy: “From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs.’ But 
failure to make this distinction results in confu- 
sion and uneconomic tax policies and hastens the 
descent toward Socialism 

Of course, the taxable capacity of the eco- 
nomy is somehow related to the ability of indivi- 
duals to pay, but it also depends on many other 
factors—the distribution of income, the kinds and 
rates of taxes, growth of the tax base, incentives 
and other reactions of the taxpayers and the com- 
bined impact of all taxes on the economy. More- 
over, the relationship can be reversed, One can 
also say that the tax-paying ability of individuals 
depends, in large measure, on the performance of 
the economy which, in turn, is seriously affected 
by our tax system. High rates of taxation on in- 
dividuals do not necessarily produce the largest 
total volume of tax revenues. Indeed, it is possi- 
ble that blind application (and perversion) of the 
individual “ability to pay” principle has led not 
only to unjustifiable discrimination among indivi- 
duals, but also has narrowed our tax base, distort- 
ed economic growth and reduced the ability of 
the economy as a whole to bear taxes 

Tax reform is urgently needed. We have a 
chaotic system of federal taxes which has grown 
up largely as a result of political expediency and 
the exigencies of war finance. The system is an ir- 
rational hodge-podge of indiscriminate excises, 
punitive corporate income levies and confiscatory 
personal taxes with marginal (surtax) rates on 
personal income rising very rapidly on middle in- 
come groups up to 91% at the top. In addition, 
federal taxes are superimposed on a multifarious 
(and nefarious) system of state and local taxes, 

Surely there can be no doubt that our present 
tax structure does seriously affect the perfor 
mance and the long-run pattern of growth of our 
economy. It capriciously changes the allocation of 
resources and the distribution of income, affects 
the direction and volume of private investment, 
plays an almost dominating role in methods of 
business and personal finance, changes the struc- 
ture of industry and the pattern of regional de- 
velopment and limits the diversity of job oppor- 
tunity 

Yet, these long-run considerations are pushed 
aside by short-run pressures. Long-overdue and 
long-promised federal tax reform is put off year 
after year because of the growing revenue de- 
mands of ever-increasing federal expenditures, In 
the meantime, long-run tax-induced distortions 
work themselves more firmly into the fabric of 
our economic life, and once they have taken root, 
they are not easily reversible, as today’s eco- 
nomy-minded Congress and administration have 
begun to find out 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—Who 
said it? Matthew Henry seems to have an answer 
in his commentary upon Psalm 104 of the Holy 
Bible: “Here is bread, which strengthens a man’s 
heart, and therefore called the staff of life.” Not 
the exact phrase, but one suggesting it, is in 
Isaiah, Chapter three, verse one: “For, behold, 
the Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth take away from 
Jerusalem the stay and the staff, the whole stay 
of bread.” Similarly, in Leviticus, 26-26: “And 
when I have broken the staff of your bread.” But 
Governor Winslow, the founder of Plymouth, in 
his “Good Newes from New England,” refers to 
“corne” as “the staff of life.” The contemporary 
meaning of the term “corne,” however, was 
“wheat,” or in a broad sense bread. 
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For eign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Falling Flour Sales 
In Australia 


A. L. Jelks, secretary of the New 
South Wales Flour Millers’ Council 
reports that Australia’s total flour ex- 
ports in the present selling year end- 
ing November are expected to be at 
least 15% less than last year. He 
estimates the figure at under 600,000 
ton 

In 1950-51, Australian exports 
were 883,000 tons; last year they 
were 648,000 tons. Mr. Jelks blames 
the U.S. system of surplus disposal 
for the troubles his miller-members 
are facing. He also cites the competi- 
tion of heavily subsidized flour from 
France which is displacing Australian 
flour in such markets as Ceylon. 


Wheat Increase 
Recommended 


Australian farmers should increase, 
not decrease, wheat production, the 
Australian Agriculture Council has 
decided. This decision directly contra- 
dicts the recent advice of the chair- 
man of the Australian Wheat Board, 
Sir John Teasdale. 

In April, Sir John urged Australian 
wheat-growers to restrict output to 
about 150 million bushels a year. This 
is 45 million bushels less than last 
year. He said world over-production 
had restricted Austalia’s wheat mar- 
ket 

The agricultural council meeting in 
Adelaide decided that there was no 
justification for reducing wheat pro- 
duction. It was said that the council 
strongly supported the expansion of 
wheat production in areas’ which 
could produce hard or medium hard 
quality wheat, 

The recommendation was arrived 
at after considering the following 
factor (1) The shortage of wheat 
for local consumption in Queensland 
and possible shortage in other states; 
(2) the danger of losing markets per- 
manently through not having enough 
wheat to supply regular customers; 
(3) o guaranteed return to growers 
under the stabilization plan; (4) the 
estimate of carryover wheat likely 
to be stored at the end of the season, 
and (5) the uncertainty of Australian 


SCUSOTLS 


West Germany's 
Wheat Needs 


In 1956, West Germany imported 
779,700 metrie tons of wheat from 
the U.S., a significant increase over 
the 1955 figure of 616,600 tons. 

Several factors brought about the 
need for more wheat, Sweden failed 
to deliver in the amount expected 
and the U.S. made up the deficiency; 


durum wheat was imported from the 


U.S. for the first time in several) 
years, the government's reserve 
stocks of hard winters were in 


creased, and proposed supplies from 
the Argentine failed to materialize 

Another factor leading to the in- 
creased demand for wheat, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture’s Foreign Agricultural Service 
was that the German millers in 
creased their flour exports and need 
ed American wheat for replacement 
of their stocks. That flour went into 
competition with U.S. flour in some 
important markets. Because it was 
milled from U.S. wheat, there is lit 
tle reason to doubt that it was as 
good as the flour coming from Ameri 
can mills. Because of lower labor and 
production costs, the price was more 
attractive to the buyers than was 
that of U.S. flour 

FAS points out that fewer aid dol 
lars were spent in 1956 for bread 
grains than in 1955. Last year, $4.44 
million was spent; in 1955 the total 
was $22.06 million 

Just how much of the wheat pro 
vided freely by the U.S. in the form 
of aid was milled into export flour 
is not revealed by FAS. But assuredly 
the aid enabled the German millers to 
meet and beat U.S. competition in 
the world flour market. That's the 
opinion of European marketmen why 
are watching the strengthening of 
German competition in all spheres 
with some trepidation. They blame 


the U.S. for helping build that com- 
petition to its present position. 


Sales Prospects 
This Year 


FAS states that prospects for large 
breadgrain imports by Germany from 
the U.S. this year are good. In the 
first quarter of the year 350,000 tons 
of wheat and 20,000 tons of rye ar- 
rived at German ports from the US. 
Forecast is an importation of 800,000 
tons, a total which will consist of a 
substantial proportion of aid wheat 
yet to arrive in Germany. 

This looks like making it easy for 
the German millers to continue 
meeting and beating the competition 


U.S.-Canadian Plan 
To Ease Friction 


A joint committee of private enter- 
prise leaders from the U.S. and Can- 
ada has mapped out terms of refer- 
ence in an effort to find solutions for 
the current trade differences between 
the two countries. Wheat has been 
a bone of contention for some time 
and two experts in that field are in- 
cluded on the committee 

For the U.S. is R. Douglas Stuart, 
chairman of the board, Quaker Oats 
Co., and former American ambassa- 
dor to Canada; for Canada is J. E 
3rownlee, president, United Grain 
Growers, Ltd 





Baltimore’s Grain Export 


Situation Called Critical 


BALTIMORE—Baltimore’s grain 
export situation is so critical that un- 
less immediate remedy is found the 
port may have difficulty ever making 
a comeback, C. Philip Manger, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, has declared 

Mr. Manger cited the railroads as 
holding the key to the problem in 
asmuch as they own the three large 
grain elevators, “which are the best 
facilities in the U.S.” 

“The port is in need of aggressive, 
progressive and competent manage 
ment of the elevators in order to 
solve this serious problem which is 
costing the metropolitan area great 
financial losses,”” “Mr. Manger said 

In Mr. Manger’s opinion, altering 
the storage and elevating costs and 
free storage time to a formula estab- 
lished by his organization, which is 
the local grain exchange, would go 
a long way toward solving the diffi 
culties 





CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of Canadian wheat and flour to overseas destinations and to the U.S. for the August 
May period of each crop year from 1943-44 to 1956-57, inclusive, and the crop year totals follow 


10-months' 10-months' 10-months' Crop year total 
Aug. May Total Wheat Wheat-Flour Wheat & Fir Wheat & Flour 
1966-57 165,447,423 29,966, 656 215,414,079 
1955.56 201,161,369 32,193,741 233,355,110 308,048,216 
1954.55 174,200,880 35,453,565 209 654,445 251,909,132 
1953-54 170,270,397 36,650,422 209,120,819 255,081,406 
1952-53 249,755,150 47,714,026 297,469,176 365,526.54! 
1951-52 226,102,377 40,362,471 268 464,648 355,625,252 
1950-5! 131,614,799 » 46,944,923 178,759,722 240,960,848 
1949.50 146,614,096 38,052,441 184 666,537 225,136,785 
1948-49 138,662,322 41,286,071 179,942,393 232,329,335 
1947-48 106,091,231 53,523,284 161,614,515 194,962,343 
1946-47 122,627,394 61,547,324 164,374,718 242,858,260 
1945-46 254,296,018 51,991,033 306,287,05! 340,!07,752 
1944.45 204,138,501 50,232,461 254,370,962 342,945,515 
1943.44 241,886,636 50,100,961 291,987,797 343,755,320 


(Source— Statistics Branch, Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada) 


Mr. Manger was firm against any 
proposal by any of the railroads to 
lease out its facility to a private op- 
erator. He said that would cause 
other grain exporters either to by- 
pass that elevator or to go out of 
business in the Baltimore area, One 
railroad is reported to be interested 
in the lease arangement. 

Difficulties in Last Year 

Last year when grain began flowing 
ibroad in mammoth tonnages, the 
port’s facilities became clogged. 

The longshoremen’s strike in No- 
vember and February further ag- 
gravated the situation to such a point 
that a surcharge was threatened by 
the Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight 
Conferences for the loading of all 
grain at Baltimore. 

At the same time _ shipowners 
refused to send ships to Baltimore to 
be delayed for days and even weeks, 
cargoes were diverted, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. found it could 
move corn through Boston cheaper 
even when it paid the difference of 
l'e¢ for 100 Ib. in freight charges 

As a result the grain exports—and 
‘rain has been this port's principal 
export for many years—have been 
slipping until last month they had 
lost 64%. 

In the meantime, the Chamber of 
Commerce has urged that the charge 
be made more competitive with other 
ports where the elevators are oper- 
ated privately. 

The railroads actually have an ad- 
vantage in a price war, Mr. Manger 

(Turn to BALTIMORE on page 27) 
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George F. O'Connell 


George O’Connell 
Given Promotion 


By Quality Bakers 


NEW YORK 
America 


Quality Bakers of 


Cooperative, Inc., repre- 
senting the producers of “Sunbeam 
3read,” has announced the recent 


promotion of George F. O’Connell to 
director of purchases for its 118 
member bakeries 

Prior to joining QBA’s staff 10 
years ago, Mr. O'Connell was asso- 
ciated with the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Hanscom division of the 
Gottfried Baking Co. in New York. 
During World War II he served with 
the Eighth Air Force in England. 
Mr. O'Connell assumed his new post 
on the retirement of QBA's former 
purchasing chief, Leo Ismert. Mr 
Ismert remains with the department 
through 1957 as “advisory counsel.” 

As purchasing director, Mr. O’Con- 
nell supervises the buying of bakery 
ingredients, packaging materials and 
production equipment for member 
bakeries, located in 39 states, Can- 
ada, Hawaii and Bermuda. He will 
personally negotiate QBA’s bulk flour 
purchases 

A graduate of Fordham Univer- 
sity’s school of business in 1936, 
member of the New York Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Assn., National Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Assn., and American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, Mr 
O'Connell will continue to operate 
from QBA’s headquarters at 120 
West 42nd St., New York 


BREAD iS THE STAFF r Lire 





Buffalo Exchange 
Building Sold 


BUFFALO—A syndicate headed by 
Lester Gross, a Buffalo manufactur- 
er, has purchased control of the Corn 
Exchange bldg. here, plus other near- 
by properties, including the Robert- 
son Electric bldg.. from Mohawk 
Properties, Inc., in a deal reportedly 
involving more than $500,000 

The Corn Exchange bldg. is the 
headquarters of Buffalo's grain in- 
dustry, which occupies most of two 
floors. Stock in Mohawk Properties, 


Inc., has been controlled by the Rob- 
ertson Electric Co. The organization 
bought the Corn Exchange bldg. and 
remodeled it about three years ago 
as the grain headquarters 
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George E. Swarbreck 





EDITOR 





he moved to Minneapo is associate 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
becomil! managing editor in Febru- 
al 1956. At the same time, he was 


named editor of Milli: Production, 
nthly technical paper published 
in ciation with The rthwestern 
Miller. He will combine this appoint- 
ment with his new duties as editor 
f Th Northwestern Miller 
In lition to traveling extensively 
n India and Pakistan Swarbreck 
ha ted North, South and West 
Afric ind countries in the Near and 
Middle Kast He will continue to 
maint The Northwestern Miller's 
cont ith correspondents in over- 
ea ket center ind will retain 
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THE 
the personal direction of the com- 
pany’s Canadian 

During the past two years Mr. 
Swarbreck has made an extensive 
study of mill building developments 
in overseas countries, particularly 
those providing competition for 
American and Canadian flour. He 
gave the first results of his studies to 
members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration at their annual convention 
in Kansas City last year. He has 
also spoken before members of other 
milling groups in the U.S. and 
Canada 


interests 


eRe ef tree 


a Canadiiiie 
Price Supports 
Requested 


WINNIPEG— The 
ation of Agriculture at 
nual meeting in Port Arthur, Ont., 
July 24-26, inclusive, endorsed a reso- 
lution calling for a broader price sup- 
port policy which would make more 
general use of deficiency payments 
as a means of boosting farm incomes. 

Deficiency system in 
which a support level is set and guar- 
anteed to a producer by paying him 
the difference between the support 
level and the actual market price he 
receives, would be used as a supple- 
ment to market price supports. Apart 
from perishables such as fruit and 
vegetables, deficiency payments 
should be used when the level of 
prices to producers falls below 80% 
of parity each year for two years 
and when required in other special 
circumstances, CFA said 

“A major advantage of 
payments is that they 


Canadian Feder- 
its semi-an- 


payments, a 


deficiency 
do not result 


in the accumulation of surpluses by 
the government as a result of pur- 
chases made for the purpose of sup- 
porting the market. Instead prices 
are allowed to find a lower level and 


the consumer benefits from these re- 
duced prices,” CFA iid 

The meeting als 
lution from the We 
Conference which urges the govern- 
ment to proclaim by order-in-council 
the Interim F Financing Act so 


endorsed a reso- 


tern Agricultural 


arm 


that cash can be made available to 
farmers before Parliament opens Oct. 
14 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker has 
declined to use order-in-council and 


has stated that action cannot be tak- 

en until Parliament opens. He was 

ilways very critical of the Liberal 

government's use of Or Ser yeaa. 
BREA % r Lire 


AOM MEE TING SET 


WINNIPEG~—-The fall meeting of 


No. 13 Canadian Prairie District, As- 
ociation of Operative Millers, will be 
held in the Royal Alexandra Hotel, 


Winnipeg, Nov. 21-22 
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AND EXPORTERS 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


National Starch Sales, 


Earnings Increase 
NEW YORK 


Net sales of Nation 
increased 
June 30 


ac 


Frank K 


compared to 


sales at 
$18 632 
$1,408,185 com 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig al Starch Products, Ine 
ures announced by the Canadian 16.2° in the quarter ended 
Wheat Board and in effect July 29 to to $11,099,545, compared with $9,548, 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 123 for the same period last year, 
tition in all export markets except cording to the report by 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- — Groenwall president. Net income 
changed from the figures announced er taxes is $707,292 
at all ports July 22. The levels now $515,983 last year, a gain of 
operating, with the previous figures Six-months ‘figures show 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana $21,791,719 compared with 
dian and U.S, Atlantic ports, 8',¢ 746 and earnings at 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and pared with $1,044,166, for 


Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 


reases of 17° and 34.9% 


Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). The adjust- tively 
ments can be changed on a day-to-day The quarterly dividend of 
basis. share was declared, payable 





to holders of record Aug. 12 


percentage 


respec 


per 


Aug. 26 
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“Ogilvie” 


—Oxgilvie * 


Cable 


judgment ... 
it's wise to buy quality! 


Mills at; Montreal 


There isa lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Illi 


Address 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


. that combines their 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 








Fort William 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-Bb Wheat Germ Cereal 
‘Miracle’ 


Ogilvie Oats 
Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


price Family closed unchanged on 
hort patent and 10¢ lower on stan- 
dard grade. Bakery flour declined 3¢ 
on all grades, Quotations July 26, 
delivered Oklahoma points in car- 
lot Family short patent $7.30@a 
7.50 tandard $6.3006.50; bakers 
unenriched short patent $6.0476,14, 
G5, tandard patent $5.9476.04, 
traight grade $5.89705.99. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 

rt. Worth: There was no flour 
busine of any consequence last 
week and sales amounted to no more 
than 10% to 15% of capacity. Run- 
ning time still averaged four days a 
week. First clears were up 10¢, but 
other prices were unchanged from 
the previous week, Quotations July 
26, 100's, cottons: Extra high patent 
farmily $7.20@7.40; standard bakers, 
unenriched $6.05@6.15; first clears, 
unenriched $505.10, delivered Texas 
common points 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
115%, compared with 213% the pre- 
ceding week and 30% a year ago, 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices for the week were about un- 
changed, Quotations July 26, basis 
Kansas City: Family flour $6.50, bak- 
er hort patent $5.78, bakers inter- 
mediate $5.68, first clears $5.02, sec- 
ond clears $4.87, 


Central West 


Chicago: Tenseness in the flour and 
baker trades continues to grow as 
the annual period of heavy booking 
fails to appear. Already the push is 
three weeks or more behind the 
hea ong-term buying spree of last 
year. Some observers expect the log- 
jam to break momentarily, although 
a few tradesmen say it might not 
come at all this year 


During the week ending July 29 
in the central states, total sales were 
estimated at around 100% of five-day 
milling: capacity. Most buyers are 
taking hand-to-mouth supplies with 
order backlogs very low. Some buy- 
ing is on a price-date-of-shipment ba- 

i ome bookings of family flour 
were reported, but the selling was not 
general, Soft wheat customers took 


mostly cracker, intermediate cake 
prance ind some specialty flours. Al- 
most no cookie flour business was re- 
por ted 

Market men believe there is a good 
chance that soft whe vt flour booking 
on a long-term basis will go hand-in- 


hand with heavy buying of hard win- 
ter wheat flour, when and “if” it de- 
velops. A 20¢@ sack decrease in flour 
prices probably would produce some 


firework observers say, but mills 
are reluctant to make such a deal 
with so many uncertainties, Bakers, 
meantime, await some activity by the 
mills, which usually develops, they 
say, if they wait long enough. 


Quotations July 26: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.10@6,50, standard $6@6.40, 
clear $5.70@5.88; hard winter short 
$5.9506.15, 95° patent $5.85@6.05, 
clear $5.58@5.85; family $7.75; soft 
winter high ratio $7.46@7.60, soft 
winter short $7.39, standard $6.05@ 


6.76, clear $4.87@5.55; cookie and 
cracker flour, papers, $5.35@5.45 

St. Louis: Some soft wheat flour 
business was done last week. Also 
cracker and cookie bakers were in 
the market. Large users are watch 
ing and waiting for the right spot to 
jump in and build up their backlog 
which are low. The big push may be 
just around the corner. Shipping di 
rections were fair. Clears and low 
grades were slow. Package good 
were not moving at all. Quotations 
July 27 in 100-lb. cotton sacks: Fam 
ily top patent $6.60, top hard $7.50 
ordinary $6.20; bakers in 100 Ib. pa 
per sacks: Cake $7.10, pastry $5.15 
soft straights $5.60, clears $5.30; hard 
winter short patent $6.05, standard 
patent $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.70 tandard 
$6.60, clears $6.45 


East 


Buffalo: The flour market here ha 
been uncertain and a bit nervou 
The Kansas wheat flour buying push 
is awaited, 

Kansas flour was down o¢ from a 
week earlier, and clears were un 
changed. Rye was down 5¢, with no 
activity. Soft wheats were off 10¢ 
and there has been a lack of interest 
Customers are booked well into the 
future, 

Bakery sales generally are on an 
even keel, but bread sales are down 
slightly. This is compensated dollar 
wise by the increase in roll and bun 
sales, as good weather still prevails 
in this area, 

Export activity was better than 
the previous week. The promise of 
additional business is good, with 
South America, Japan, Germany and 
Cuba showing greater interest 

Flour output here was greater than 
a week earlier and a little better than 
a year ago, 


Last week two mills worked 7 day 
two worked 6 days, one 5 days and 
a 44% days 

Quotations July 26: Sprir family 
$7. 80@7.90, high gluten $7.02@7.22 
iort $6.67@6.87, standard $6.57% 
6.82, straight $6.77, first clear $5.97 
76.24; hard winter short $6.25 6.71, 
tandard $6.1106.61, family $7.90, 
first clear $5.81; soft winter short 
patent $7.9378.18, standard $7.314 
18, straight $6.13, first clear $4.80 
15.48 


New York: The pattern of small lot 
ing for immediate needs on dwin 
dling balances of most types of flour 
persisted throughout the week 
The price pattern continues to be 
the key to the delaying action on the 
part of bakers and jobber is the po 
tential in hard winters and springs 
is definitely there. It is anticipated 
that large scale buying in hard win- 
ters will develop on any substantial 
oltening In prices 
Lagging interest was also noted in 
other flours, with only some widely 
cattered, small-lot purchass 
ed in soft wheats and rye flour. Di 


report 


rections on most flours was indicated 
i rather slow,” 

Quotations July 26: Sprin hort 
patent $6.93@7.03, standard $6.834 
6.93, high gluten $7.28@7.38, clears 
$6.2506.45; hard winter short patent 
$6.58306.68, standard $64306.53; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $6.98@7.10; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.55@a 
6.05, high ratio $6.600@7.90: family 
$7.90 

Boston: Generally lower flour quo- 
tions failed to stimulate any trading 
ictivity in the local market last week 
The recession from the peak values 
of the year apparently was not suffi- 
cient in the minds of most operators 
ind practically all of the transactions 
reported were of fill-in nature ind 
merely designed to keep inventor 
it a workable level 
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AMINO ACID RESEARCH—Three 


» 
“vf , 


scientists who are credited with impor- 


tant contributions to amino acid research were pictured recently at a research 
seminar sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. At the center is Dr. Elizabeth 
Work, distinguished British biochemist, who discovered diaminopimelic acid, 
which is now used in Pfizer's patented process to produce L-lysine. With Dr 


Work are Dr. H. T. Haung (left) and Dr. D. A. Kita, who contributed to the 


L-lysine process. The process has been described as a “significant break- 


through in biochemical engineering.” 


The three top grades of spring 
wheat flour eased about 9¢, while first 
clears moved against the trend by 
registering a 5¢ advance. Hard wheat 
flour finished 5 to 7¢ net lower for 
the week. Values in the soft wheat 
flours were unchanged to 12¢ lower. 

Mill agents reported the general 
expectation was that overall trading 
will remain limited until harvesting 
of the spring wheat crop. Mills were 
not forcing sales, and it appeared for 
the moment that a stalemate existed 
between selling and buying forces 
However, mill agents were quick to 
point out that substantial price con 
cessions might well attract some buy- 
ing interest 

Quotations July 27: Spring short 
patents $6.97@7.09, standard $6.874 
6.99, high gluten $7.32@7.44, first 
clears $6.27@6.47; hard winter short 
patents $6.60@6.72, standard $6.454 
6.57: Pacific soft wheat flour S7@ 
7.17; eastern oft wheat straights 
$5.57@6.12. soft wheat high ratio 
$6.62@8.12; family $7.92 

Philadelphia: There was scattered 
activity last week on the local flour 
market, but not enough to bring it 
out of the doldrums. The small 
amount of buying was the result of 
some interest in keeping stocks in 
balance. The summer vacation season 
played a part in the market’s lethar- 
gy. Sales of baked goods in the met- 
ropolitan area continued slow. 

Quotations July 26. 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.35 
@7.45, short patent $7@7.10, stand- 
ard $6.90@7, first clear $6.8076.90; 
hard winter short patent $6 1076.50, 
standard $6.30@6.40; soft winter, 
nearby $5.40@5.50 

Pittsburgh: Interest in flour buy- 
ing lagged all of last week There 
were small purchases of hard Kansas 
and spring patents, but only for im- 
mediate or 30-day shipment to fill 
expiring contracts. Family flour ex 


perienced moderate 1les, owing to 
sharp price advance ind protection 
given buyers Sales of both hard 
wheat and sprin were said to have 


been consummated with some price 
concessions granted. Directions are 
fair to good, and in family patents 
very good 

Quotations July 27, carlots, cotton 
Pittsburgh Hard Kansas. standard 
patent $6,247 6.49 medium $6.29%4 


6.54, short $6.3906.59; spring stand 
ard patent $6.6176.92, medium $6.66 
“@6.97, short $6.71@7.02; first clear 


$6.250655; high gluten $7.06@7.3% 
advertised family flour $8.10; unad 
vertised family flour $6.85 @ 7.42; 


pa try cake flours $5 8 7.63 


South 


New Orleans: Flour iles durin 
the past week were c nfined mostly 


to small lots for immediate and near 
‘ 


by shipment, with the majority 0! 


the baking trade nearing the bottom 
of its booking ind only a few co’ 

ered past July 31. The general atti- 
tude is one of waiting for an easing 
of prices to cover for the balance of 
the yea! Some moderate business 


was consummated on soft wheat flour 
by bakers and jobbers, but the de- 
mand for spring wheat flours was 


————— 
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sketchy. Hard winters were limited 
to one to two cars for immediate 
needs. Family flour enjoyed the bulk 
of the passing business, and bookings 
were of a fairly substantial volume, 
with some coverage to the end of the 
calendar year 

Export flour sales and inquiries 
were more in evidence during the 
week, with Cuba buying good supplies 
of various types, and inquiring for 
further amounts. Shipments to Cuba 
and The Americas were delayed on 
account of import licenses. European 
business was duli, with no bookings 
reported 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent $6 
76.15, standard $5.85@6, first clear 
$5.20@5.50; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
$6.40@6.60; first clear $5.95@6.20, 
high gluten $6.85@7.05; soft wheat 
short patent $5.60@5.95, straight 
$5.20@5.50, first clear $4.60@5.05, 
high ratio cake $6.15@6.50; Pacific 
Coast $6.60@6.90, pastry $6.10@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour production is hold- 
ing up well, but practically all of the 
grind is from previous orders. Mills 
have had trouble getting hard wheat 
due to the limited supply of free 
market grain. However, new crop 
wheat is very close and this situa- 
tion should be remedied in the very 
near future 

Quotations July 26: Family $7.90, 
bluestem bakery $6.86, cake $7.77, 
pastry $6.67, pie $6.47; 100% whole 
wheat $6.25, graham $5.87, cracked 
wheat $5.87; high gluten $7.25. 

Portland: Flour buying has been 
slow with millers having some dif- 
ficulty in buying wheat, because the 
crop, too, is moving slowly. Export 
mills are doing better, with a few 
working to capacity on old bookings 
The Philippines market looks better. 
Quotations July 27: Family patent 
$8, bluestem bakers $6.98, cake $7.77, 
pastry $6.67, pie $6.47; 100% whole 
wheat $6.25, graham $6.01, cracked 
wheat $6.01; high gluten $7.33. 


Canada 


Toronto: While mills are _ not 
operating to capacity, there has been 
ome recent improvement in running 
time. However, there is still not the 
ictivity on the part of customers 
that the mills would like 

Quotations July 26: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
M5 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used 

Harvesting of winter wheat is well 
under way, but the growers are not 
inxious to sell their wheat until such 
time as there is a government de- 
cision regarding their request for a 
support price or for the Canadian 
Wheat Board to handle the Ontario 
winter wheat. Trade sources are of 
the opinion that it is too late for 
the government to intervene in view 
of the crop already being harvested. 
An announcement one way or the 
other, however, will clarify the pic- 
ture and trading will become more 
ictive. In the meantime, some grow- 
selling their wheat, and the 
price in carlots is $1.28@1.30 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point 

There is no interest in winter 
wheat flour, and this situation will 
no doubt continue during the period 
ff uncertainty regarding the mar- 
keting of winter wheat. The large 
users have ample supplies either on 


eT ire 
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hand or on contract from the old 
crop, and feel there is no urgency 
to jump into the market at this stage 
of the game. Price is still a factor 
in the export markets. Quotations 
July 26: $3.55, 100 Ib. in export cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 
Winnipeg: Export trade in flour is 
more than seasonally dull for the end 
of the crop year and mills are oper- 
ating well short of a five-day week. 
Export flour clearances for the week 
were 168,700 sacks, compared with 
235,700 for the previous week. The 
latest figure included 15,200 sacks 
for International Wheat Agreement 
destinations, or 4,300 sacks ahead of 
the previous week. Domestic trade 
is moderate and there is no build up 
of supplies. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations July 27: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100's, $5.70@6.10; 
second patents, cottons $5.45@5.85; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100s, 
$4.50@4.70. All prices cash carlots, 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Interest in bulk mill- 
feeds was almost totally lacking dur- 
ing the seven-day period ending July 
26, but the country trade kept up a 
week-long inquiry for sacked bran. 
Apparently bran prices the past week 
reached a level low enough to make 
that feed worth buying, even for stor- 
age until needed. As a result, bran 
prices finished 50¢ higher than the 
previous week. By mid-week bran 
was tight at the mills and middlings 
were easing off. The new _ period 
opened July 29 with bran still tight 
locally and small buyers still stock- 
ing up at prices 50¢ higher than the 
previous week 

Red dog began to slip back as the 
seasonal demand began to diminish. 
Flour midds. began to ease and the 
price spread July 26 was wider than 
earlier in the week. Quotations July 
26: Bran $33.50@34, standard midds. 
$35.500@36.50, flour midds. $42@44, 
red dog $444 46 

Kansas City: Very light demand, 
described as “trivial” by some mar- 
ket ineerests, kept millfeed prices in 
a narrow range, with reductions evi- 
dent from the levels of a week earli- 
er. On the other hand, mills have lit- 
tle to offer and there is no pressure 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end wr 


feed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on cerload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks., f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $36.50@37.00 $33.50@34.00 $40.00@40.75 $ 49.00 $47.70@49.00 
Standard midds 40. 00@41 .00 35 50@346.50 42.75@44.00 60.50 46 50@560 00 
Flour midds 47 00@49.00 42.00@44 00 
Red dog 51.50@53.00 44 00@46 00 §3.00@53.75 64.00 
Kansas City St. Louls Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $33.00@33.50 $38.00@3850 $42.00@43.00 $43 00@44.50 5 
Shorts 36 50@37.00 41. 28@41.75 44. 00@45 00 46 00@47.75 
Millrun @ @ @ 39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $45 00@46 00 $49 00@50.00 $53 — 00 
Winnipeg 34.00@38 00 39.00@41 .00 


on the market. Both bran and shorts 
are hard to find Quotations July 29, 
car lot Kansas City Bran $334 
33.50, shorts $36.50@037, sacked: bran 
$29.500 30, midds. $30.50@31 
$334 33.50, bulk 


shorts 


Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Sup 
plies were adequate. Bran declined 
$1 ton, and shorts were unchanged to 
d0¢ lower. Quotations July 26, basis 
Kanasas City Bran $33.25@33.75 
shorts $36.500 37 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
far exceeded supplies last week, 
mainly due to less production. Quo 
tations July 26, basis Kansas City 
Bran $33433.75, shorts $36037 

Ft. Worth: Demand for bran was 
fair last week but slow for shorts 
Offerings were not pressing but suf 
ficient for the need, Quotations July 
26, burlaps Bran $42@43, gray 
shorts $444 45, delivered Texas com 
mon points; $1.50 lower on bran and 
$1 lower on shorts compared with 
previous week 

Oklahoma City: A 
mand for both bran and shorts pre 
vailed last week with prices declin 
ing $1 on both classes. Quotation 
July 26, straight cars: Bran $360 
37, millrun $37438, shorts $38039 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 


satisfactory de 


classes 

Chicago: The upturn in millfeed in 
terest reported last week failed to 
find support in the central states dur 
ing the week ending July 29, and 
Buyers would not 
tand a price increase, it appeared 
and the market slipped back to a ley 
el which encouraged irregular book 
ings. Quotations July 26: Bran $36.50 


prices weakened 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago 
Spring family $ 
Spring top patent 6.10@6.50 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 6.00@6 .40 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear 5.70@5 68 
Hard winter family @7.75 
Hard winter short 5.95@6.15 
Hard winter standard 5.65@6.05 
Hard winter first clear 5.58@5.65 
Soft winter short patent 7.39 
Soft winter standard 6.05@6.76 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 4.67@5.55 
Rye flour, white 5.11@5.17 
Rye flour, dark 4.36@4 42 
Semolina blend, bulk 
New York 

Spring family $ 
Spring high gluter 7.28@7 38 
Spring short 46.93@7 03 
Spring stenderd 6.83@6.93 
Spring first clear 6.25@6.45 
Hard winter short 6.586@6 68 
Hard winter standard 643@6.53 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 7.90 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 5. 55@5 
Semolina biend, bulk 6.94@7 

Seattle 
Family patent $ 7.90 
Bluestem 6 86 
Pastry @t 47 


Spring top patent 
Bakers* 
Winter exports? 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.35@755 $ @ $ @ $7.80@7 99 
@ @ 

6.39@é 60 @ @ 7.02@7.22 

6.04@6 25 @ @6./0 6467@6.67 

5 94@6 15 @ @660 657@6.62 

@ @ @ 6.77 

5.42@5 88 @ @645 5.97@6.24 

@ 4.50@7.50 6.20@7.50 +H 90 

@ 5 70@5.75 @605 625@6.7' 

@ 5 60@5.65 @s 90 6 11@6 6! 

@ 4 65@4 85 §.25 @s 6! 

@ 793@e@ 18 

@ @ 731\@7 48 

@ @ 5.60 @6 13 

@ @ @5.30 4 109 48 

480@4 8 @ @4.94 6§60@5.74 

405 @4 06 @ @4 19 «6 r+ +4 4 

@6 2 @ 4854@4979 

Philadelphia Bostor Pittsburgh “New Ori 
@ $ @7.92 $6.865@6.10 §$ 

35@745 7.32@7.44 7.06@7.37 6.85@7.05 

00@ 6.97@7 09 671\@7.02 6.70@6.60 

iy 687G@699 661@692 640@6.69 


4 
6.27@6.47 625@655 5.95@6.20 
40@650 660@672 639@659 600@6.15 
( 4 645@657 624@649 6 865@6.00 


coco 
ww oe. 
ere 


Gy @ @ §.20@5 60 

@ @ @ 

@ @ @ § 60@5.95 

@ §57@6.12 @ 

@ G @ 4 60@5 05 
§ 65@ @ 

a @ @t 63 CO 


Toronto 


$5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.10 
@ 450@4.70 
@1 55 


*100-Ib. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifex. **For delivery between Ft. William 
and British Columbia boundery. Bakery wheat fiour |r b. papers 


“37, standard midds. $40@41, flour 
midds. $47@49, red dog $51,500 53 


St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was slow, and the price trend lowe1 
Supplies are adequate, Quotations 
July 26 Bran $38@38.50, shorts 
$41.25@41.75, St Louis switching 
limits 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
held to a relatively narrow price 
range last week, with the trading 
activity only fair. Supplies were ade 
quate for the small-lot business re 
ported. Bran moved in a range that 
reflected price gains ranging from 20¢ 
to $1. Middlings were slightly easier 
declining about 50¢ to $1. While a 
tighter supply situation was freely 
predicted, it did not seem to galvan 
ize buying forces into any concerted 
action beyond casual purchases to 
maintain adequate inventories, Quo 
tations July 27 Bran $47.70@ 49, 
standard middlings $48.50@ 50 


Buffalo: The mixer business wa 
lighter last week. The millfeed de 
mand was unchanged, and business 
was spotty. There were no track sup 
plies pressuring the market, but sup 
ply conditions were good and offer 
ings available Flour mill running 
time has picked up. Bran and midds 
ended 50¢ off. Red dow was off $2 due 
to seasonal curtailment, Quotations 
July 26 Bran $40040.75, midds 
$42.75 44, red dog $534 53.75 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market maintained its dull 
last week 


aspect 
Dealers seemed to have 
ample stocks on hand. The July 26 
list of quotations was unchanged from 
the previou week Bran $49, stand 
ard midds, $50.50, red dow $64 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales contin 
ued good in city and tri-state areas 
Supplies have been plentiful, Harvest 
ing of wheat is about ended in Penn 
sylvania Wheat and grain 
crops, in contrast to iast year, are 
plentiful and of fine quality Last 
year the crops were ruined by a cold 
rainy spring and summer. Quotation 
July 26, fob. Pittsburgh points 
Bran $44.50045, standard midds 
$46.500 48.50, flour midds, $53.50% 
55. red dog $57.50059.50 


other 


New Orleans: Continued slacknes 
was reported from the millfeed trade 
during the week, with mixers and 
jobbers complaining of a lack of in 
and purchases. Formula feed 
sales have eased considerably, with a 
good supply of corn enabling more 
extensive use of thi 


qu rie 


product to ease 
feeding costs. Price have fluctuated 
only slightly during the past week 
Little interest has developed, except 
for immediate need ind mills have 
heen pressing. Buyer however, are 
content to await a firming of the mar 
ket. Quotations July 26: Bran $434 
14.50 hort $464 47.75 

Portland: The market was weak 
ind moving downward. Millrun was 
quoted at the close July 26 at $37.50 
138, with middlings at $44 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed situation has not changed 
in the past week. The market is still 


vith demand slow and supplies 
The market is now $38,50@ 
39, a decline of about $1 a ton, Quo- 





tations July 26: millrun $39, standard 
midd $44 

Ogden: M \ifeed prices declined $2 
durit the past week. Supply now 
exceed demand. Mills have been 
operating at capacity 24 hours a day. 
Plants are sold halfway through Au- 


vust, with bookings steady. Quota- 
26 (down $2): Red bran 
ind millrun $39, midds, $44, To Den- 
ver Red bran and millrun $46, 
midds. $51. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $46.50, midds. $51.50 
f.o.b in Francisco and Los An- 


vele 


tion July 


Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds 
was dull and trade slow, Stocks were 
light, however, and prices unchanged 
Quotations July 27: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 


$340 3% in the three prairie pro- 
vines horts $394 41; midds. $424 
45. All prices cash earlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra 


Toronto: Demand for millfeed was 
fairl ood Jast week, and supplies 
wer vell taken, Prices remained 
firm. Quotations July 26: Bran $45 
“46, shorts $494.50, midds, $53@54, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight ears, Toronto-Montreal 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices weakened 
last week as the first arrivals of new 
crop reached the local market ac- 
companied by reports of good quality. 
QJuotations rebounded as the new pe- 
riod opened July 29, however, appar- 
ently taking some strength from 
weekend reports of inclement weath- 
er in the rye-producing provinces of 
Cunada. No flour buying was evident 
locally as of July 29. Quotations July 
26: White patent No, 1 $4.80@4,81, 
medium $4.6044.61, dark $4.05 @4.06, 

Chicago: Rye flour buyers contin- 
ued to hold off on bookings ahead for 
any extended period, The buying cli- 
mate is not yet right, they say, and 
continue to depend on their inven- 
tories. Quotations July 26: White pat- 
ent $5.1105.17, medium $4.91@4.97, 
dark $4.364 4,42 

St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the price trend 5¢ off for the week. 
The supply is adequate, and sales and 
shipping directions are fair. Quota- 
tions July 26: Pure white $4.94, med- 
ium $4.74, dark $4.19; rye meal $4.44, 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. There was little activity, Quo- 
tations July 26: White $5.60@5,74, 
medium $5.40@5.54, dark $4.85@4.99, 

Philadelphia: There was a. slight 
decline in prices on the local rye 
market last week, There were a few 
mall buying transactions, but bak- 
ers continued to show little interest 
in stocking up. The July 26 quotation 
on rye white of $5.65@5.75 was 5¢ 
ack below that of the previous week, 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
slow over the tri-state and city areas, 


There continued to be sales of small 
lots over a seattered territory for 
immediate or 30-day shipment, Quo- 
tation luly 26, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


point Pure white No $5.50 @ 5.60, 
medium) $5.20@5.40, dark $4.75@4.95, 
blended $6.1606.26; rye meal $4.90 
“7510 

Portland: White patent $7.50, pure 
dark $6.50 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues to be fair for 
this time of year. Quotations July 
26: Rolled oats in 80-lb, cottons 
$5.55. oatmeal in 100's cottons $6.85, 
f.o.b, Toronto-Montreal. 
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GRAIN STOCK 


(Continued from pags ) 





pared with the April 1 to July 1 
average disappearance of 36%. Farm 
stocks of rye, estimated at 2.1 mil 
lion bushels, were 12% below last 
year and accounted for about on 
third of the total stocks. Terminal 
stocks, down sharply from a year 
earlier, were 38% less than the 10 
year average and accounted for le 
than one-third of the total stocks 
Interior mills and elevators stock 
of 2.4 million bushels were 50% le 
than last year but 39% above aver 
age. Stocks stored in government 
owned bins were small, but slightly 
more than half the off-farm total! 
was owned by CCC 

Corn stocks in all storage positions 
July 1 are estimated at 1,963 million 
bushels—-13% above the _ previous 
July record of 1,742 million bushels 
a year ago. Stocks on farms at 1,118 
million bushels were about 130 mil 
lion bushels above a year earlier 
Storage at interior mills, elevator 
and warehouses were 126 million and 
at terminals 71 million above a year 
earlier. Corn stored in CCC-owned 
bins was down 106 million bushel 
from July 1, 1956. Nearly seven 
tenths of the total July 1 stocks were 
under support or owned by CCC, a 
little above a year earlier. Disap 
pearance of corn from all storage 
positions during the April-June quar 
ter was 624 million bushels compared 
with 567 million bushels the same 
quarter last year and the highest for 
the quarter since 1947 

Oats stocks of 238 million bushels 
made the smallest July 1 carry-over 
since 1954 and with that exception 
the smallest since 1950. They were 
about a third less than the stocks 
carried over last year from the large 


STOCKS OF GRAIN, JULY 1, 


1955 crop. About 80% of the total 
was on farms, a slightly higher pro- 
portion than a year earlier. About 
yne-eighth of the total holdings were 
CCC owned or under support as 


compared with about a sixth of the 
larger July 1, 1956, stock Disap- 
pearance of oats for the April-June 
quarter was 237 million bushels 


bout half the April 1 stock much 
lower than a year earlier and les 
than in any April-June quarter since 
1945 

Barley Increases 

Barley stored in all positions July 
1. estimated at 128 million bushels 
represented an 11-million-bushels in- 
crease in the carry-over from a year 
earlier and approached the 
131-million-bushel carry-over on July 
1, 1955. Off-farm stocks July 1, at 
46.7 million bushels, wert 


record 


record 
irge for the date and 9 million bush- 
‘ greater than a year earlier. Bar 
ey in farm storages July 1, esti 
mated at 41.5 million bushels, were 
) million above July 1 last year 

jut seven-tenths of the current 
tocks of barley were under support 

owned by the CCC compared with 
ne-half of the July 1, 1956 tocks 
Disappearance of barley from all 
torages during the April-June quar- 
ter was 73 million bushels compared 
with the record 88 million bushel 
disappearance for the same quarte! 
last year 

Sorghum grain stocks in all stor- 
ige positions July 1, totaling 99 mil- 
were well below the 118 
million bushels a year earlier. Stocks 


lion bushel 


on farms at 8.6 million bushels were 
considerably below the 14.1 million 
n July 1, 1956. Interior mill, eleva 
tor and warehouse stocks were 9.2 


million bushels below July 1, 1956 
ind terminal stocks 4 million bushels 


lowe! 


1957, WITH COMPARISONS 


(000's omitted 


Grain and position— 
WHEAT— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Merchant mills* * 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses” # 


Total 
RYE— 
On farms* 
Terminals? , 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses® ® 


Total 
CORN— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* & 


POR aucune, 
OATS-— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp + 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses” 8 


Total 
BARLEY— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses® ® 


Total 
SORGHUM GRAIN 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses® # 


Total 
SOYBEANS— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Processing plants*® 
Interior milis, elevators and warehouses® 8 


Total 


FLAXSEED— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
All others* ® 


Total 


July |, Av July |, April | July | 

1946-55 1956 1957 1957 
67,156 67,246 165,959 59,540 
156,799 332,323 360,702 313,481 
28,489 125,429 102,380 971,010 
45,554 64,741 108,918 65,257 
136,296 443,676 449 832 375,952 
433,294 1,033,415 1,187,791 905,240 
2,102 2,354 4,568 2,666 
3,262 9,503 4,844 2,023 
174 50 0 149 
1,704 4,758 3,422 2,363 
7,242 16,665 12,834 6,601 
816,956 988,823 1,615,149 1,118,383 
22,973 78,045 124,300 149,264 
187,014 512,331 526,469 406,164 
56,789 162,637 320,987 288,788 
1,083,732 1,741,836 2,586,905 1,962,599 
28,134 272,127 410,427 191,840 
9,106 27,585 14,994 12,066 
989 6,697 2,55! 2,079 
20,375 40,580 47,640 32,502 
258,604 346,989 475,612 238,487 
36,828 39,349 104,052 41,546 
13,844 35,980 30,111 31,252 
889 723 925 4,082 
25,098 40,954 65,825 51,348 
76,659 117,096 200,913 128,228 
os 14,132 26,939 8 606 
10,635 23,957 22,150 19,922 
1,221 12 a 8 
17,753 79,709 89,754 70,462 
° 117,810 138,847 98.998 
10,734 7,203 116,323 36,72 
3,397 11,038 9,716 5,583 
194 0 0 74 
24,786 36,65! 44,232 18,724 
6,646 9,383 46,636 26,142 
45,756 64,275 216,907 87,251 
42,623 969 17,332 2,601 
+5 780 1,714 1,169 9,211 
+4 436 1,459 12,781 7,743 
*412,839 4,142 31,282 19,555 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS 


at 45 terminal cities. (Owned by CCC and stored 


n bins or other storages owned or controlled by 


CCC, also CCC-owned grain in transit; other CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by 
positions ‘Firms reporting to the Bureau of the Census, on millings and stocks of flour and crush 
ings and stocks of soybeans. BAI! off-farm storages not otherwise designated. **Not available for 
yo | prior to 1956. *41948-55 average 
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SOYBEANS 





ers through September. He supports 
this conclusion by a forecast of a 
late harvest in the major bean crop 
states and in the Delta—a forecast 
confirmed by USDA scientists at the 
seltsville experimental station who 
assert that the indicated lateness in 
planting in many of the major soy- 
bean states cannot produce a yield 
per acre in those states as high as 
last year 

The USDA expert says that the 
1956 soybean crop must be seen as 
supplying demand for beans on a 54- 
week year rather than a 52-week 
year, since availability of the new 
harvest will not provide operating 
supplies for the crushers as it did in 
the old crop year of 1956 when it is 
estimated that the crushers drew 
down on the 1956 crop output for 
operating supplies by about 10 million 
bushels. A similar 10 million bushels 
of new crop beans from the 1957 crop 
is unlikely to be available this year, 
meaning that the 1956 crop was a 54- 
week crop yeal 


Wheat Stock Position 

Next in order of consideration is 
the wheat stock position report show- 
ing in all positions about 905 million 
bushels, down about 128 million from 
last year. Of this total stock, off- 
farm wheat stocks amounted to 846 
million with only merchant mill posi- 
tions showing larger stocks than a 
year ago 

It is suspected, however, that many 
merchant mills are actually holding 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat in 
their storage facilities and it may be 
further inferred that the mills may 
be relying heavily on uniform storage 
agreement receipts as an important 
source of income 

Added to the 905 million bushel 
carryover of old crop wheat on July 
1 is the forecasted new crop produc- 
tion of 940 million bushels of all 
wheat, making an available all-mar- 
ket total of 1,845 million bushels 

Higher Feed Usage Seen 

The normal feed usage figure of 
60 million bushels should be enlarged 
in preparing dis ippearance estimates, 
USDA officials consider. They decline, 
however, to estimate a new figure 
After consideration is given to the 
large quantity of new crop wheat 
Which will be of light test weight, the 
old estimate of 60 million bushels for 


feed usage might be increased sub- 
stantiall It is assumed that most of 
the light test weight wheat will move 
into feed channels. Using what is 
perhaps an optimistic figure of 80-90 


million bushels going into feed chan- 
nels, the net disappearance for do- 
mestic purposes in the 1957-58 crop 
year could be about 630 million 
bushels 

To this must be added an export 
movement of not less than 400 mil- 
lion bushel despite a drastic cur- 
tailment of barter deals. Also to be 
taken into account is a renewal of 
Public Law 480 for a billion dollars 
as now planned in a bill yet to be ap- 
proved——but certain of final passage 

It is suspected from comments by 
informed source in Congress that 
exports of 400 million bushels must be 
a minimum since approval of only a 
billion dollar new authorization may 
be increased when Congress returns 
next year. Both parties i 
have always shown a great readi- 
ness to approve PL 480 authorizations 
since they do not appear as imme- 
diate budget items and it may be 

(Turn t GRAIN REVIEW nh page s) 
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A. F. Borer 


Pillsbury Announces Two Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced two appointments 
in its bakery product livision. 


A. F. Borer has been appointed as- 
sociate technical director for bakery 
mixe He will also continue the di- 
rection of the Springfield, Ill., bakery 
mix formulation laboratories 

A raduate of St. John’s Univer- 
ity and the American Institute of 
Bakin Mr Borer j ed Pillsbury 
is a technical salesn in 1936, sub- 
equently was appointed director of 
tne company’s baker } x laborator- 
ies in Springfield. In his new position, 
he will spend considerable time in 
the field renderi: pecial bakery 
mix ile issistance to the division’s 

iles force, the announcement said 

Mr. Borer is a member of the 
American Associatio of Cereal 





Head of Pacific 
Millers Group 
Reelected 


PORTLAND—Th Kerr, presi- 
dent f Helix Millis ( Portland, 
was reelected to pr lent of Pacific 
Miller Assn it the up recent 
innual meeting here 

Other officer ire Ralph Ball, dis- 
trict ile manager! Sperry Opera- 
tions, San Francis¢ ce president, 
ind W. C. Theda, Tae ecretary- 
treasure! 

On the board of trustee ire Clif- 
ford Capps, vice president, California 
Millis Corp., La \ngeles; Lawson 
Cook e president, Colorado Mill- 
ing nd Elevator ¢ Denver; K 
Fisher issistant ( manager, 
Fishe Flouri M Seattle; Du- 

ild A. MacGregor ce president 
Cent il Mills, Ine., Seattle; Henry 
Schmitt president Terminal Flour 
Mills ¢ Portland d Phil Welk, 
president Preston ffer Milling 
Cr now a subsid of Centennial 
Mi I 

The roup accepted the applica- 
tio f three new é ers, Montana 
Flour Mil Great F Mont.; Rus- 
sell-Miller Mill Cc Billings 
Mont ind Quake Oats Co., Lo 
Ange 

Mi ership in t ciation is 
made up of flour organiza 
tior cated or t Pacific Coast 
and the inter-mountain and Mon 
tar " 1< 





Francis E. Scrivner 


Chemists and the American Society 


pointed southern distribution mana- 
ger with headquarters at Memphis. 


the accounting department. 
He was named credit and office man- 
ier for the company’s Jacksonville, 


moted to administrative 
the bakery division vice president in 
A native of St. Paul, he attend- 
Paul Academy of Accountancy. 


bution of bakery products in the area 
company's new south- 


Lone Star Section, 


AACC, to Meet 


Dallas, Aug. 2-3. 
tart with a hospi- 
it 6 p. m. Aug. 2. 


round table dis- 
wheat crop will 
Atkins, Texas A&M 


, will report on 
on wheat vari- 
1957 during the 


experimental findings 


chemist, Flour of America, Inc., 


will discuss unusual crops of the past 


District 4, AOM, 
To Meet Aug. 2 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ciation of Operative Millers, will meet 


secretary-treasurer 


Speakers will be 
director of re- 


Milling Industry de M. Christen- 
Minnesota, “Molds 
Relation to Wheat Quali- 
Fletcher and Gene 


Hayden, Rust Prevention Assn., “Rust 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





K. D. Parkhill, manager of the 
warehouse division of Russell-Millet 
Milling Co., has announced the ap 
pointment of Earl C, Brunson, as 
manager of the company's Cedar 
Rapids warehouse. Mr. Brunson, with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. since 1949 
Started with the company as book 
keeper in Sioux City, Iowa, and for 
the past seven years has been a sales 
representative at Des Moines, Sioux 
City and Cedar Rapids 

a 

Parke W. Burrows, pres.dent of the 
Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston 
Ill., has announced the appointment 
of Robert C. Sickel to the position olf 
salesman for northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi 
cago, visited mills in southern Minne 
sota and in Minneapolis last week 

* 

Joseph H. Tully, formerly manager 
of the Ralston Purina Co, mill at 
Oklahoma City, has been named man 
ager of the company’s plant at Lafa 
yette, Ind., according to an announce 
ment by D. L. Grant, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. Mr. Tully 
replaces R. M. Guenther, who ha 
left the company. Mr. Tully joined 
the company at Oklahoma City in 
1952. Replacing Mr. Tully at Okla 
homa City is W. 8. Street, formerly 
manager of the firm's mill at Amaril 
lo, Texas. Mr. Street joined the com 
pany at the Lubbock, Texas, plant in 
1946 

oS 


S. J. Mahoney, general manager of . 


Cargill, Ine. nationwide wire com 
munications department, was elected 
treasurer of the Industrial Communi 
cations Assn. at that group's 10th 
annual meeting in Atlantic City, N.J 


Visitor it the Pillsbury Mills 
Ine office it Oklahoma City last 
week included W. H. Gribble, Minne 
apolis, director of distribution and 
V. L. Tarrance, Dalla outhwest 
regional manage! 


Scott Donaldson, former business 
reporter for the Minneapolis Star 
has joined the publie relations de 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
Minneapolis. A native of Minneapolis, 
Mr. Donaldson will work with Pills 





Samuel G. Wark, 79, 
Canadian Grain 


Dealer, Dies 


WINNIPEG Samuel G. Wark, as 
sociated with the grain trade of Can 


ada for more than 50 years, died here 
July 21. He was 79. Born in Quebec 
Mr. Wark came west in 1905 and be 
carne ociated with the late John I 
McFarland of the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co. and was stationed at Cal 
gary and Edmonton 


Mr. Wark opened the Winnipeg of 
fice of the company in 1915 and re 
mained with it until 1925. Later he 


wa ecretary of the clearing bureau 
of ti North-West Line Elevator 
Ass! d held that position until his 
retire ent a year ago. He was ‘ 


member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex 
change from 1915 to 192 


bury’s bakery products division 
George Plisbury vice president 
heads the divis on 
a 
Roy Cooper, Oklahoma City branch 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Ine re 
turned July 22 from a vacation at 
Denver and Rocky Mountain Nation 
il Park. He reported very successful 
trout fishing 
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Hayden J. Bennett Will 
Represent CCC Sales 


Manager in Europe 


WASHINGTON. Hayden J. Ben 
nett, recently appointed foreign agri 
cultural affairs officer, Foreign Agri 
cultural Service, will be the special 
representative of the wveneral sales 
manager Commodity Stabilization 
Service, stationed at The Hagu>», the 
Netherlands, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced 

In addition to the Netherlands 
where he will be attached to the US 
Embassy at The Hague, Mr. Bennett 
will travel for the general sales man 
ager in Belgium, France, Luxem 
bourg, West Germany, Switzerland 
Italy, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
the UK. Mr. Bennett will work in co 
operation with and supplement the 
work done on Commodity Credit 
Corp. sales programs by agricultural 
attaches stationed in these countries 
He will give particular attention to 
sales problems that affect more than 
one country 

Mr Jennett will be the general 
sales manager's direct liaison with 
trade groups, importer and others 
interested in information regarding 
agricultural commodities offered for 
sale by CCC. He will also assist in 
keeping USDA officials informed of 
changes in agricultural trade condi 
tions or buying policies affecting dol 
lar sales of CCC-owned commodities 
and will submit other information ex 
pected to be helpful to exporters and 
trade groups in this country in ex 
panding their markets abroad 

Mr. Bennett, 42, has had experience 
both in business administration and 
agriculture, Until recently he owned 
and operated near Madison, Wis., one 
of the state's larger seed and vege 
table farms, with sales activities ex 
tending throughout the middle west 
ern and eastern states. He also was a 
member of the Wisconsin Experimen 
tal Assn. of the University of Wiscon 
sin College of Agriculture and was 
active in helping develop foreign mar 
kets and export standard for Wis 
consin hybrids, From 1941 to 1945 
he was associated with the North 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co 
specializing in mortgage loan and 
farm management fields. Since 1945 
in addition to his other activities, he 
has been engaged in private business 


in Madison, Wis 
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GMI Great Falls Mill 
Workers on Strike 


MINNEAPOLIS No settlement 
has been reached in the strike at the 
Great Fall Mont flour mill of 
General Mills, Inc., a spokesman for 
GMI said here July 30. Approximate 
ly 47 employees of the mill, members 
of the American Federation of Grain 
Millers, Local 109, went out on strike 
July 19 in a dispute over wages 
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Stock Market 


duly duly 
19 26, 











2 
’ 
1956-57 1957 1057 
Hic tow Close Close 
Allied Mille, Ine, 0% 241% %@W 26% 
Silin-( halmers M64, 42 a4 $4 
im. Bakeries 47 41% 36 46 
im. Cyanamid s, 41% 44% 44% 
Korden 62% 51% OY, WY, 
Cont. Bakiing Co 43% 20% 31% 3h 
Vid, £5.50 165 9 95 
Corn Vr. Kef, Co S24, 28 at at 
Cream of Wheat 204%, 24%, 2% 2h 
liew Chemical ny, % 62% 
Gen, Making Co, 10% % 10 10 
rtd, 8A 145 128 ist it 
fen. Foods Corp 90% ‘sy 44% 
Gen, Mille, Ine. “ov 57U, G1% GIY% 
td 115 inl, 100 
Merck & Co 2, 20% 410 0 
Nutl. inenit Co. 0 Bi) 40 SA 
Vid. 87 164% 148 14K 
Pitzer, Chas Oh, 12% 63% 6% 
Villetury ML, Ime 44% 30% 44% 43 
Vrocter & Guamble ny 4M WwW Lh 
(punker Outs Co SIV, 4% Bh SS 
Vr. 4 14% 25 125 
“t. Kegis Paper Co, 48% 42% 43 aey% 


ra 1.40 
Std. irands, Ine 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine tie., Ine 


37% 42 42 
25, 24% 42% 
“ih, 10% 70 





tn. ieee, of Am 20% 26 27%, 27 

Vietor Ch. Works 44%, 25% 32% 31% 

Ward Making Co 16% 12% 15% 15% 
rad, £5.50 05%, 80% 00 au 


Stocks not traded: 


Hid Asked 





Allis Chalmers, 64.25 Pfd. 114% iia 
Srcher Daniels Midland Co, a 56%, 
Cor Pr. Hef, Co., 67 Pfd. 145 147 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd, 74 KO 
Miiver, Chas,, Pfd, nO, wo 
Villetury Mills, Inec., #4 Pd, wi'y on 
Sid, Irands, Ine., $4.50 Pid. Thy, yr 
tn. tine of Am., $4.50 Pfd, #0% we 
Vietor Ch. Works., 63.50 Pfd. 75 a” 


rh AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 

July duly 

10, 26, 

1956-57 1957 1007 

ttigh Low Close Close 

lturry Binecult Corp, is 1%, 5 i 
Gr, AAV Ten Co b4% 16% 127% 
Wagner Bak, Co ™ ty 4% 





Mtocks not traded: 


Hid Asked 
K 1 





Hathaway Hak., Ioec., “A” 4% 
fiorn A Hardart Corp, 

of New Vork "ay bd | 
Hiorn A Hardart Corp 

of New , 8 td " OAS 
Hiern & Hardart Corp 

of New Vork, 68 Pid. iin mo 
(dinar tne 10% tity 
Wagner Baking Co,, Pd, Th5% nO 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
duly duly 
2 19 


1057 1057 1057 
High } 
Canada Bread 3.00 
rr. oS 
Can, Bakeries 5 
Can. Pood Prod 4.00 
‘ ay 
ra wo 
Catelll Pood, A “0 
i Hh, 
Cons, Bakeries 7 
Federal Grain ba% 
ria 2K, 
fien, Bakeries 6.00 
tnt Mig rd a4 
lake of the 
Woods, Pfd i26 122 vt 
Maple Leaf Mig a 7 ” 1% 
re os aK, ao 
MeCube Grain, A “6 “1 “a 
is “6 a ut v5 
Ogilvie Plour a oO ae FS J 
rr 165 145 . ©1332 
Std, Prwnds 0 
Toronto Kleva “0 17% «17% 18%, 
tnited Grain, A my 1% 15% 15% 
Weston, G., A 37% «18% yy why 
i 24 19% 26% 26 
Prd, 44% we aS a7 KO 


‘Lees than board tot, 
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Korea to Send Wheat 
Mission to U.S. 


PORTLAND — A six-man wheat 
delegation, part of a reciprocal in- 
spection group, will leave Seoul, 
Korea, Aug. 2 on an inspection tour 
of U.S. wheat growing and transpor- 
tation facilities, the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League has announced, The 
delegation, which will be the first 
Korean wheat group to visit the U.S., 
will spend two weeks in the Pacific 
Northwest and will then fly to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for conferences with 
key officials of the Foreign Agricul- 
ture Service of the U.S. Department 
of Ariculture, the League said. Last 
May a four-man delegation repre- 
senting the American wheat trade 
visited Korea, 
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Leading Bakers Bring Y 
A NEW FOOD DISCOVERY 


develeged wy the W 
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F BREAD 


Protein 


AN ENTIRELY NEW K 


not dark, but creamy-white 0 


IND 0 


a complete, balanced protein —like the proteis 


milk,eggs and meat! 


wuer sv" Pemtem 








BREAD MIX PROMOTION—Here is some of the ma- 


- 10 POINTS of UNIQUENESS 


1, EXCEPTIONAL EATING QUALITY ‘ 
2. IMPORTANT NUTRITIONAL VALUG 

3. AUTHORITATIVE BACKING 

4, PRESTIGE VALUE : 
5. TAPS A GROWING MARKET 7 
6. BRINGS PLUS - VOLUME : 
7, HIGULY PROFITABLE % 
6. STRONG ADVERTISING SUPPORT 

9. SUCCESS IN TEST MARKETS C'ny 
10. BENGFITS BREAD, AND BAKING 
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i) 


advertisements placed by Peavy to help bakers introduce 


terial F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis grain and milling the new bread is shown bottom left and a loaf of V-10 


firm, is using to promote V-10 protein bread mix, The 
graph, top left, represents month-by-month sales of V-10 
protein bread based on deliveries during advertising 
campaigns for the product. One of the announcement 


V-10 Protein Bread Mix Now Available 
For Distribution on National Scale 


MINNEAPOLIS—F.. H. Peavey & in Alumni Research Foundation, 
Co., Minneapolis, has announced that which developed the product; (2) the 


V-10 protein bread mix, a new food idvertising support plan, which ap- 
discovery, is now available for na plies to all bakers handling the pro- 
tional distribution. In making the duct whether wholesale, retail, gro- 
announcement, George W. P. Heffe! cery or house-to-house, Mr. Heffel- 
finger, executive vice president id finger revealed 

that release of this product for na lhe foundation is a scientific, non- 


tional distribution comes after three profit organization with a wealth of 
years of prepromotion selling and 18 experience and a world-wide reputa- 
months of advertising-supported test tion in food research. In the food 


marketing field, the foundation pioneered the 
“In our opinion,” said Mr. Heffel process which fortified milk with 
finger, “this major new contribution itamin D. It also introduced the 
to good nutrition is the most signifi method of stabilizing iodine in table 
cant bread news since enrichment ilt. The foundation uses its income 
The value of V-10 protein concen to make research grants to the Uni- 
trate stems from the fact that it ha versity of Wisconsin 
the complete-protein values of the Peavey has exclusive authorization 
classic protein foods such as meat from the Foundation for the applica- 
eggs, milk and cheese, Mr Heffel tion of V-10 protein to bread and 
finger said. Added to flour with other baked foods sold by bakers, and is 
bread ingredients, this protein con Ww announcing a program to pro- 
centrate (made entirely from grain ote the nationwide sale of V-10 
sources) produces a near-white bread protein bread to the baking industry, 
of excellent eating quality and flay Mr. Heffelfinger said. Russell-Miller 
or, he said, and two average slice Milling Co. and King Midas Flour 


per meal furnish about one-fourth of 
an adult's recommended daily pro icensed by Peavey to manufacture 
tein requirement, While rich in pro ind sell V-10 protein bread mixes to 
tein, B-vitamins and iron, this bread bakers 


Mills, both of Minneapolis, have been 


also is low in calories and fat R. L. Mullen, the Peavey’s general 
Factors in the marketing picture nanager of V-10 promotion, said: 
of V-10 protein include: (1) the V-10 protein bread has shown re- 


backing and prestige of the Wiscon markable competitive strength, and 


protein bread is illustrated at top right. At bottom right 
is another type of advertisement which has been used 
to promote V-10 bread, This type of advertising has been 
used as a follow-up to other advertising. 


far greater consumer appeal than 
other protein and diet breads, accord- 
ing to the evidence of impartial re- 
search conducted during our market 
tests. V-10 protein bread creates new 
bread sales. It does not replace pres- 
ent breads for the most part.”’ 

V-10 protein bread will be intro- 
duced throughout the U.S. with a 
fully integrated marketing plan that 
includes strong consumer advertis 
ing, Mr. Mullen stated, and he point 
ed out that the introduction of V-10 
protein will make it possible for the 
baking industry to again dramatical- 
ly draw attention to the over-all nu 
tritive values of bread as a food. 'Thus 
the industry will be better able to 
compete for the consumer’s dollar 
Mr. Mullen said 

Mr. Mullen shares the foundation's 
belief that if the marketing tools 
available are properly used, the down 
ward trend in per capita consump- 
tion of bread can be arrested, atid 
perhaps reversed 

Introductory Budget 

An introductory budget for con- 
sumer advertising will be worked out 
by Peavey in conjunction with bak- 
ers who will handle the product, M1 
Mullen said. The budget wouid in- 
clude advertising in local newspapers 
and in broadcast media. Complete 
merchandising and point-of-sale ma 
terials are also available, he said 


V-10 protein bread was first intro- 
duced in South Bend, Ind., Jan. 23, 
1956, and subsequently in other test 
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27 
period, and two mills were destroyed tion of USDA stems from the fai'n 
. . by windstorm Total capacity thu of USDA to declare Missouri a drouth 
How V-10 Protein Bread Mix eliminated was 99,775 ps is shown disaster area th past year When 
Was Discovered here Sen. Symington w pressing most 
Mills Capacity vigorously for such a declaration, it 
discove! f V-10 protein bread mix is a story about the tet ; yee was noted in official USDA record 
fa gent in at Red Wing, Minn., named Arnold Kaehler 1936-38 14,625 that in many instances, despite 
imber of igo Mr. Kaehler was grinding wheat for farm- oe rH . yrs drouth conditions within his home 
ne day yperating his portable feed mill on a Goodhue 1945.47 » 22,500 state, production of many farm prod 
( ty farm wher lt came through a loose screen in the mill feed- at o : B+ ucts had actually increased, including 
icked the ¢ ' 1954-56 i 800 some of the farm crops which would 
e ground it sifted out and Mr. Kaehler picked up a hand- Capacity Increases: The big offset have been substantially affected by 
nconst | began eating it. All at once he tasted a fine flavor tin factor to mills closed or de wide-spread drouth conditions 
dered wl Although he didn't know it, Mr. Kaehler was eat- troyed is the widespread practice of SS ERTEEETEELTEEEEEESRSREREEEN NINERS 
nner bra f the wheat. He went home and started experi- increasing the capacity of existing 
vith the t bran. He made a breakfast cereal in his mills. Records show that this process BALTIMORE 
It tasted | has been employed in 411 mills, and ‘ tinued from page 
Kaehler started making breakfast cereal under the name of that the extent of increase amounted — 
heat. He testing his find, trying various combinations of to 320,620 ewt. In many case these iui 
ease the prote'n quality. He went to scient'sts and asked increases were the result of reflow pointed out, because they collect not 
alyze | neentrates. That brought him to the Wisconsin ing, and as often as not the object OMY on the elevator usage by grain 
R rch Foundation at Madison, widely known nutritional was increased efliciency of the plant but also on the rail haul, whieh pri 
toric rather than the greater output ite operators do not 
The foundat cientists checked and found Mr. Kaehler’s pro- Mills Capacity Favors Railroad Operation 
centrate for gram, is comparable to that of meat, fish 4 + + + 14 +34 It is to the over-all advantage of 
iK-—any the animal proteins 1936-38 24 27300 Baltimore that the railroads eon 
it was fou rs ago. Mr. Kaehler’s patents have been given ba z 44 +4 at tinue operatin the elevators, M1 
1 foundatior ch, in turn, made arrangements to have commer- 945.47 92 80 800 Manger continued, because one ele 
llers produce the new V-10 bread mix eee ee = zs se vator would not be dependent on 
1954.56 92 48,380 mly one exporter for its business 
Although the major part of the The railroad in too, because it 
entire states have tow 63 and 75% of the caine voles af on ' ‘s - are vk ‘ rr yar doesn't have to depend on one com 
2 cis Gok teentantiie be V-10 protein neead is sew wale P om — Pmpdh.s — S soe hen ty phe he iil a ut ¢ vo 
' “ , ' ‘? ’ ‘ t ‘ ‘) ; 
e product can be purchased Mt Mullen said, and that V-10 sales hefore that. It should also be noted Atomnen game Paty ay Whee, wn 
| ireas of 24 tates, My do not affect the ile of white bread 
M 1. Consum« ind saie re- Peavey ha erformance records ne Say Se Wee Cee Sere Leasing would be the easy way 
I 1 ! : I than ones out oof the present d Meult but ! 
: — ’ " - = ee 4 phn <d type ~ bs D geen and ane Small Mills Enlarged: During the thy perl Mr. Ma 2 A ry we 
1 me nterviey statewlade figures on sales volume . n ! il 
; : atk ; , om ae aera period covered, 28 small mills (400 
| upermarke ind a 12 ivailable to baker interested in fur- The freight tratt committee of the 
ek imer panel study ther information Also available is cwt. capacity or i ) were enlarged astern Trunkline Railroads is cor 
lr prea rails ns ke ein a me heal ear ine uffic ently to bring them within the side spies A : 
l na i i 1a veltween ¢ mp produ ry ivea of the report, Total capacity of rin} me new rates proposed by 
— — — these mills wa 16.670 ewt the railroad but the chamber does 
New Mills: Only 22 completely Mt feel these changes are sufficient 
MNF CAPACITY REPORT nee tte: Only, 22 completely to make a difference in the tonnage 
(Continued f page 11) the 27 year the total capacity ol Instead the chamber ha proposed 
these plant it time of opening be rate Which are lower and under 
ing 55.700 ewt hich it 15 the railroads can still 
has been stated, totals do All region how a loss from 1929 Closed Mills Reopened: Many mill profit substantially in their elevator 
iny id pacity nor do to now in number ind in daily ca Arn’ nn operation 
ide the cap | ol pl ints pacity, but the ¢ ipacity loss is least - MNF comments, have expre ed ll 
urprise that thi urvey shows only railroads could gain from the 
tf produ _m ve than in the far West and heaviest in the 1 few closed mill having been re formula uggested by the chamber 
14 1 flour id The figures central and eastern states opened 4 wel nee Lae 1929 which would permit them to attract 
! } ! ite . i . i y > 7 ‘ . 
the ; ar -- , " anae ‘. a pe oo hn oad — P hol gy ood half of them taking place during the im to their facilities and place 
' nN Ss eet wna ind the total capacity of altimore in a competitive position 
mills had a tot il ¢ ipacity at time of uch mill 7. 1250 cwt. at time with everyone,” Mr. Manger added 
129 11,760 cwt a4 44 495 cw) - ne yl “ $10 . pha neg of reopening Puciuted from thi Perhaps they could ev: inelud 
4 ara ¢ a : 13 es r nN 7 sey mil y Pe — Ss, ane total are pl ints which were reopen¢ d the el itin rate in their line-haul 
738 49,735 cwt 153 916,735 cwt he capacity closed in each period ifter being down for temporary per is the New York railroads do on 
’ we roe 932,835 cwt lollows: iod lizhtered cargo, and that would make 
onnmdis lecreased in iia Mile Copochty it extremely difficult for Norfolk and 
the 1] pe of three 1933-35 19 418 250 Albany to compete 
eve by ty 1936-38 7 
d it 19ot rhe Bex rs oon rs a5 a7 480 CIPPERLY Aid Promised 
the 27 f n 1929 t 1945-47 12 10'650 (t ied f pas 17) Meanwhile, the Maryland Port Au 
4 948925 ewt oar ke 2 +S] nae thority ha oted to make the grain 
Changes by Regions: A breakdown pereatoas “4 31,930 likely condition ipproval of nomi problem in the port of Baltimore it 
ber of nd total Although the years from 1948 to nec f administrative agencies will primary order of busing ind ha 
pacity | n how 1953 inclusive iccount for nearly not be declined, This principle is ac one ot pegs director to try in 
. it’ the f 1929 and hall the number of mills closed and cepted on the rounds that the cabi every way to solve the matter 
m4 { the ening veal ibout the ime proportion of capac- net officials making the appointment rhe authority has directed Jose ph 
ity closed, neverthel it should not are entitled to and responsible for I. Stanton executive director to 
” wee ty be overlooked that ittrition took their wie ive priority to findin i remedy for 
} 78,940 place throughout the 27-year period Howevet durin the committe the problem 
Nj , west 42 29 oa This proce is not new, as the fig hearit n the Paarlburg appoint Mr. Stanton id he proposes to 
Southwest 1 385'995 ures show. It cannot be demonstrated ment t week, the nominee came hold a “full dre conference with 
f é unt 84 146,525 tatistically but fully two-thirds under sharply critical fire of Sen representatives of CCC, railroad 
756 mid perhaps even more than that, of Stuart nington (D. Mo.), who per rain ele ifor operator and mem 
+ ' wae Copoesy the plants closed were clearly obso- isted in pre ng the candidate for Der of the Chamber of Commeres 
East tr ? 180,415 lete before they ceased making flour i “ye no” answer to his question in an effort to solve the problem 
Pah te 33 tafe} Capacity Reductions: During the = !"% The authority al indicated today 
' ' ta "3 36,200 years covered by the compilation, 30 Dr. Paarlburg refused to be pinned that it was making progre with 
r Southeast mill howed decrease in capacity down t ich limitations and eventu Baltimore in negotiations for several 
thin ith of the Usually these were effected by tak- illy, the acting committee chairman city-owned pier site vhiech = the 
Ohio . 4 t of the ing one unit out of a plant, or in few Sen " ird Holland (DD Fla.) meney 1 upposed to take over in 
l [ The « t 1 central re Cast by reflowl The total capac tepp to rebuke his Democratic ine with the legislation establishing 
1 her from the ity eliminated in this way was 90,- coll i with the comment that the the authority last year 
te l iri, but YRBO cw ind the distribution by witne ! within his right in m anes . ape Ge wee 
bufta ae City ind period follow effort 1 inswer the Mi our! Sena 
’ The N t inelude — Canes toy that the Senate Agriculture RECORD WHEAT CARGO 
Wisconsi! esota and 1930-32 "606 Committee tradition wa me of not PORTLAND The larvwest wheat 
t The - | vest figure Hn + ; R . oa atte nt to intimidate vite ‘ cargo ever to move out of the Co 
lex Okla Arkansa 1939-4) 5 17900 hefore it lumbia River will he dispatched this 
. ska i Iowa also ee a ; eres ‘ ngton is next to the low veek. The big tanker N ishbulk will 
i St Joseph. Pacific 1951-53 é 20,500 mat the committee majority to take out between 21,000 and 22.000 
nountain be ns with Mon- 1954-56 4 3,150 ten and it has been asserted tons wheat to Bombay, India, loading 
\ nit Cc d and Ari Mills Burned: Fire destroyed 50 that ntagonism to anything cor mut it Portland and Vancouver 
; / ; ; 


extends he Pacific operating mills during the 27-year nects vith the Benson administra Wash 











Kansas. He will move his family 1 
Kansas City shortly 

The new division of the Jone 
Hettelsater firm will provide iriou 
advisory and engineering services for 
grain processors. The division will be 
equ pped to give specialized attention 
to modernization of existing facili 
ties and analyzing 
the firm said 

Mr. Heimovies ha pent his e 
tire business career in the grain pr 
cess ng industries with milling firn 
engineers and equipment manufac 
turers. He has taken an active inte 
est in feed industry affair He wa 
the techn cal director of the first 
Midwest Feed Production School i: 
1950 and the Washington Stat 
School in 1956. Active in the buildin 
of the feed pilot feed mill at Kansa 
State College, created with the help 
of industry funds to aid in teachin 
feed milling technology courses thers 
he is one of two industry member 
on the advisory board of the feed 
technology program 


operating cost 


John F. Heimovics 





John F. Heimovics, WINTER WHEAT 


Milling Engineer, - sabeeietl 


oe" this area from 3 minutes to 15 mir 
In New Position utes with an average peak time 
around 6 minutes on western 
KANSAS CITY—John F. Heimo- ples 
joined the Jones-Hettelsater Latest reports from the U.S. agri 
ar ftruction C"o., Kansas City, and cultural Marketing Service ind the 
id 4 special division of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 





‘ pit vhich will handle miseel continue to show that the 1957 crop 
lanecous business in the grain. pro- in Kansas is low in protein and test 
a industries weight. Analysis of 4,384 carlot shiy 


ments from 75 Kansas countie h 
an average protein content of 12.0 


Heimovies resigned recently 


is executive vice president of J. B 
eh n & Sons Mfg, Co., Enterprise, 2.1% below the record high 1956 crop 
and .66% below the 1948-56 average 
Since records began in 1948, only 
two wheat crops—1951 and 1952 

have had lower protein content tha 
tests indicate for the 1957 crop 
Shipments from the southeastern di 

trict generally have the highest pe 
centage protein in the tate whil 





‘ DD rirckuriler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. those from the northwest have the 


lowest. The state average test weight 
of 57.5 lb. bu. is 1.9 Ib. bu. below the 
1918-56 average and the third lowest 


| Ouality Millers Since 1879 since 1948 








Generally speakin bakin tech 
nologists expect new crop baker 
flours to have a lower protein i 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPA 


y shorter mixing requirement, less ab 
sorption and less yeast food requir 


WICHITA, KANSAS ment than last year 











“ ‘ “ 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


11-115 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
lhe Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maximum use, 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mately $11.30. 
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xpected that if USDA te eturn- 
Congres that it |} exhausted 

he billion dollar authorizatio then 
ngress will up the ante with mor 
funds. In addition thers nfluen 
congressional leade1 vho stand 

idy to firm up sliding fa prices 
1958 through yet to | disclosed 
commendations. It rn iry to 


nt out that 1958 is a tal congres 


nal Campaign yea! 


However, even with or 1 400 
llion bushel wheat-wheat flour ex- 
rt year for 1957-58 it n re een 
it USDA will again |} ‘ nade 
yn mall contribution to a reduc 


of the wheat surplu 


Effect of Cwt. Chang 


Another prospect, the ilue of 
ich cannot now be me ured but 
which may be consequentia i the 
ent USDA plan to change over 
wheat support program ba on 
uly 1 1958, from a bushel to a hun- 
dredweight basis. Such ; I can 
in a substantial reduc nin wheat 
hich has previously bes easured 
bushel because nuch of CCC 

it stock in tern of indre 
ights, may spell a reduction from 
bushel figures. It n by ealed 
that ome part of the wheat 
rryout on July 1, 1958, will be a 


illy feed wheat 


Feed Grain Aspects 


Turning to the feed ra ispect 
f the Jul 1 stock positior eport 
USDA sources say that the rn car 
ryover on September 30, 1957, will 
be approximately 1.4 millio hel 
A corn crop of as much as 3.3 billion 

uld be a major source of I to 
CSS officials. A corn crop of 3 bil- 
lion can be handled, the i Thi 


condition hould merit interest of 
those in the commodity market in 


their hope to obtat ipp! il of a 
cash ubsidy or ever i Ibsidy-in 
d export program for thi crop 
effective when the new harvest i 
de, Politically, it might ¢ n be 
re expedient to make a d 
kind payment effective prior to 
I it date 
Intervening against su l 
wwever, is the impact of the ! 
hum output which will 1 ‘ i! 
een until the next crop report i 
ued in August. A 450-n n-bush 
el sorghum harvest i not turb 


to the statistical outlool 


There are reliable sources who now 
that the free market Ipp of 

n is thinning rapid 1 that 
helore new crop corn 1 i tne 
trade will have to buy k corn 


CCC at its bin site 


But the feed grain sup} outlook 
h many disturbing facto 
which is the probable expanded acre 

of sorghums everywher i lar 

quantity of the Northwest barley crop 
vhich will show light test weight 
ind be of value only for feed pur 
| ‘ heavy West Coast bar! pl 
duction this year which will reduce 
West feed demands for cor from the 
fringe of the main Cor Belt ind 
heavier production of corn the Cot 
ton Belt where cottor crea has 
been removed either throug! eagt 
illotments or for soil bank cont 
bution 

The feed grain suppl) tuation 
1p a big problem for USDA. Can it 
di through its desire 1 it the 
price support levels for feed grain 
in relation to their feeding ilue to 
corn? Can it impose even tighter 


acreage restrictions through cross- 
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Advertisements in this department ar 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
ear sr v 


WANTED—SEVERKAL STANDS OF WOLI 


to 


Mi Ir | 
H 
WANTED TO BUY RICHARDSON 
« 4 ) ne i I 4 ina other 
feed ina tor equipment 


j hi r M i nery Hox 674 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v RT 





FOR SALE—275-sack soft wheat flour mill 
located in west central New York State 
Mill equipment with modern machinery 
and driven by water power with electric 
motors as auxiliary power. Wheat stor- 
age capacity 18,000 bushels. Address Ad 
No. 2945, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn 











compliance with acreage allotments 
at ver pri ipport levels? 

The mountin upplies of feed grain 
upplis the over-all disturbing ele 
ment in the entire USDA outlook 


Strong-Scott Widens 
Representation 


MINNEAPOLIS Lucian S. Stron 
pre ident | tre . ! } Scott Mf 
Co Minne ipo r ufacturer of in 
dustrial and grain processing equip 
ment, h innounced the addition of 


Kmpire Equipment Corp., Pasadena 


Cal i i ( ind ser e center for 
the firn 

J es H. Dean er of Empire 
has been in busine lor seven yeatl 
inh i d erTvice | equ'pment fo 
the processing industries. Euclid Mar 
tin i le representative for En 
pire. California and Arizona and all 
except th northeast « ner f Ne 
ida are now rviced by Empire for 
Stror cott in the chemical, food 
and ed proc ng equipment field 
Fo I essi equipment, Em- 
pire che Arizona uuthern Cali- 
fornia i part of evada 

Empire will coordinate ile for 
Stron scott proce n equipment 
for mixin ze separation and grind 
iy 


BISCUIT INDUSTRY FIGURES 


WINNIPEG Gro factory value 
ol pl luction i the biscuit industr’ 
f Canada ! 1956 i estimated to 
have ne! ed aln t 7% to $76 
610.000 f) $71,678,000 in the pre 
cedin yeal cordir to idvance 
figure released by the Dominion 
Bure l St sti Cost of ma 
t il 1956 Se i t 9 el! 
1955 irle 1 wage ] 
creased ith to $15,127,000. The 

ylury of plall ind fancy biscuits 


increased from 189,900,000 Ib. in 1955 
to 204.300.000 lb. in 1956. Likewise 
the volume of da biscuits increased 
approximately 1.200.000 lb. to 46 
547.000 lb 


Seon 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 2—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 18-19—Indiana Bakers Assn. 
Golf outing, South Shore Country 
Club, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aug. 30-31—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ionia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 I1th 
St., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sept. 13-14—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Elms Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.; sec., George 
J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Sept. 18-14—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Tl. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis R. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, les. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 














Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 27-28—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va, 


Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N.C.; sec., 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, TIL. 


Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 18—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct, 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 





border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
$22 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, TI. 


1958 


Jan, 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, 


Jan, 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1367 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, IL 


Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 


March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, HL; see. Vietor EB, 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Ol. 

April 7-ll—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohlo; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., production conference, 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 





2Y 


ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; see., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 138, HL 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec, Herman Steen, 3090 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Hl. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald E. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR ~- CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Sweet Cream 
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Cheice of Minnesota 
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ennison Co. 


of Quality and Service 
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576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Fideral 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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OF FARM PRODUCTS 

















KOCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Indictment Against Soviet 
Leaders Underlines Possible 
Attack on World Markets 


International marketmen are watching current political developments 
in Russia with more than usual interest. They see a possibility of Communist 
grain being dumped on world markets to disrupt prices. Flour has been offer 
ed to Ceylon and other areas of the world, receptive, so the Khrushchev re 
gime thinks, to Communist blandishments, are likely to receive similar offers. 


(See 


Foreign Commentary in the July 9 Issue.) 


Nikita Khrushchev him 


self takes great Interest in agricultural matters. They form a major part of 
his political platform, Thus it was not surprising to western observers that 
agricultural misdemeanors were listed in the indictment against Georgi M. 
Malenkov, Lazar M. Kagonovich and Valentin M. Molotoy. As far as agricul 
ture is concerned, Mr. Molotov appears to be bearing the gravamen. There 
follows an extract from the resolution of the plenary meeting of the central 
committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on the crimes of the 
Malenkov-Kagonovich-Molotov group. This extract points up the pressure 
now on in Russia to provide more agricultural produce and the suggestion that 
the disruption of world markets is an eventual aim is not without foundation. 


¢ ¥ 


With regard to agricultural prob- 
iems, the members of the group show- 
ed lack of understanding of the new, 
pressing task. They would not recog- 
necessity of increased mater- 
ial ineentives for the collective farm 
peasantry in expanding the output of 
izricultural products 

They objected to the abolition of 
the old bureaucratic system of plan- 


nize the 


ning on the collective farms, and to 
the introduction of a new system of 





“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
HERIDAN, WYOMING 























That's Our 


66 ‘ ,, 
Golden Loaf’” trad 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
rouble left out 
rENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 


% 


planning such as would release the 
initative of the 
carrying on 
sure which 
tive results 

They drifted so far iway fron 
reality as to be unable to see the 
actual possibility of abolishing at the 


collective farms i 
their economy i mea 
has already yielded posi 


end of this year obligatory deliveric 
of farm produce by collective farm 
ers from their individual plots 


The implementation of this mea 
sure, which is of vital 
for the millions of the 
ple of the USSR, wa 
by substantial 
owned livestock 


importance 
working peo 
made possible 
ocially 
breeding at the col 


progres in 


lective farms and by the advancement 
of the state farms. Instead of sup 
porting this pressing measure, the 


members of the anti-party group 
opposed it. They carried on an entire 
ly unwarranted struggle against the 
party's appeal, vigorously supported 


by the collective farms, regions and 
republics, to overtake the U.S. in the 
next few years in output of milk 
butter and meat 

Thereby the members of the anti 
party group demonstrated an over 
bearing attitude to the urgent ital 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





“RUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our millis located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eos, and secures most of its wheat 
from growers, 


dlireetly 
| Rt SSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chieage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: ANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Building 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
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of the broad masses of the 
and lack of faith in the enor- 
jus potentialities of the 
ynomy in the 


nterests 
people 
Socialist 
country-wide move- 
vyoing on for i peedy in- 
milk and 


It cannot be considered 
t Comrade Molotov i 


nt now 


ise in meat production 
iccidental 


nember of 


e anti-party group, who manifested 
conservative and narrow-minded 
ttitude, far from realizing the neces- 
t of making use of virgin lands, 
ted the raising of 35 billion hec- 

re of virgin land, an enterprise 


ch acquired such tremendous im- 
rtance in the 
intry 


econom(\ of our 


PLL. S THE STAFF ’ re 


Leaf Rust Reported 


In Washington 
And Oregon 


PULLMAN, WASH.—An epidemic 
f leaf rust is building up in both 
vinter spring wheats in eastern 
Washington and adjacent Oregon and 


and 


Idaho, Dr. George W. Fischer, chair 
in of the plant pathology depart 
nent at Washington State College 


is reported 


How much this epidemic will de 
pre yield and quality of wheat in 
the Inland Empire remains to _ be 
een, Dr. Fischer said, since it will 
depend largely on the weather. Dry 

ither should hold the disease back 
Warm, humid weathet uch as the 
irea had the last half of May and 
first half of June, is ideal for rust 
build-up. Prolonged, heavy dews at 
night also are as conducive to rust de 
elopment as rain, Usually, Dr. Fisch 
er pointed out, weather in this area 
is dry enough to keep leaf rust in 
check 

Heavy nitrogen fertilization § also 
has played a part in the development 
of leaf rust this year, Dr. Fischer 
iid. ‘Many fields obviously have had 

beral application resulting in 
dense rank growth. Such plants are 
efinitely more liable to heavy rust 

than are less thrifty plant 

Some fields probabl are ilready 
hurt, Dr. Fischer said “Leave in 
ome fields are literally covered with 
the little red pustules of the rust fun 

is. This parasite uses much of the 
food the plant manufactures to make 
wheat kernels. So the grair if wheat 
ire smaller, and yield is lowe 


Dr. Fischer said only Brevor, of 
the wheat varieties popular in the In 


land Empire, is resistant to the di 


ease, Dusting with sulphur by plane 
has been fairly successful in combat 
ing this rust in some place But pi 
lots in general don't care t handlk 
ulphur, Dr. Fischer said 

Dr. Fischer warned farmers not to 
mnfuse this disease with stem rust 
Because we've had a vigorous fed 


eral-state-county-sponsored barberry 
eradication program in Washington 
the past 12 years, we will not have a 
tem rust epidemic, even though the 
weather this year has been right for 
it Stem rust depends on the barber 
during one stage of its lift 
BARLEY EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—-Export movement of 
Canadian barley continue id with 
two-thirds going overseas. May clear 
inces amounted to 6,300,000 bu. and 
increased the total for the 10 months 
{ the crop year to 66.780 000 bu is 
ipared with 48,190,000 in the same 
period a year ago. Nine destinations 
were listed for the August-May peri 
od with 26,360,000 bu. cleared to the 
U.K.: 19,237,000 to the U.S.; 10,953 
000 to Japan; and 9,227,000 bu to 


Germany 
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Scientist Declares 
American Bread 
Among Best 


CHICAGO 


ris, eminent 


When Dr 
scientist 


Robert Har- 
and head of 
the department of food technology at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, spoke to the press at the annual 
consumer 


service department pro- 
gram during the American Home 
Economics Assn. convention, he paid 


high 
bread 


tribute to American enriched 
Speaking to 70 
writers 


food editors and 
of the country’s newspapers, 
magazines, radio and TV, at a din- 
ner given at the Missouri Athletic 
Club in St. Louis June 24, Dr. Har- 


ris told of extensive research which 

his department has been conducting 
Highest Group 

Enriched white bread from the 


U.S. placed in the highest group of 
the world’s bread analyzed for their 
nutritive value. This was the report 
which Dr. Harris gave in his talk on 
“The Nutritive Value of Modern 
Breads Throughout the World.” 
Breads, like people, have their na- 
tional characteristics. They also have 
their special nutritive values. In the 
study, 37 samples of bread were col- 
lected in 13 countries. They repre- 
sented the popular breads of Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Cuba, Denmark, Fin- 


land, France, Germany, Italy, Nor- 
way, Philippines, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the U.S 


Each sample was submitted to 17 
analyses in order to determine the 
nutrient content, as follows: water, 
fat, protein, carbohydrate, ash, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin, pantothenate, folic acid, 
Vitamin Bs, vitamin By», lysine, methi- 
onine and trytophan 


Samples Ranked 


These 37 samples were then ranked 
according to relative richness of each 
with respect to each nutrient. The 
rankings for the nutrients in each 
sample then averaged to deter- 
mine its overall nutritive value with 
to the others 

In these analyses, the 
bread of the U.S. ranked 


were 


respect 


enriched 
second. It 


was the Finnish semi-white bread 
(made with a low extraction flour. 
whole wheat, and milk solids) that 
was first. A semi-white bread from 


Switzerland ranked third 

“the enriched 
milk solids is 
and compares 
world’s breads.”’ 


Dr Harris stated, 
white bread with 3-4% 
excellent nutritionall 
favorably with the 


Enriched White 


According to 
riched white 


First 
type of bread, en- 
bread ranked first, rye 
bread second, semi-white bread third, 
rye-wheat bread fourth and unen- 
riched bread fifth, and last. 

AS a 


feature of the dinner, breads 


of 13 countries of the world were es- 
pecially baked for the occasion, and 
each bearing its national flag, made 


up the center piece of 
table 

Members of the 
from St. Louis, who with their wives 
were special guests of the occasion 
included: Walter Schuchardt, Lake 
Forest Pastry Shop, former Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of 
dent; Arthur FE 
Guignon 


the speakers’ 


baking industry 


America presi- 
Weber, and Paul C 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. It was 
through the courtesy and cooperation 
of Mr. Guignon that the facilities of 
the club were made available for the 
dinner, and for the guest speaker. 
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27-30, 1958 bv the Associated Retail l I . hnut Ka nt AD 1 Maret 


Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 5.0), °)°4Y."° ee 
Reelects T. F. Freed President sscets ce ee «is teed ns aoe ein ee 

















hauer Union Steel Products Com will soon be available 
NEW YORK l. F. Freed, vice This seminar was directed toward pany, Albion, Mich., reported that of Seventeen other standards are in 
president and di il operations Canadian trade matters. Mr. Spooner = e¢onsiderable importance to members’ various stages of development. These 
f Read-Standard, a division was assisted by Arthur May, manag- of BEMA is the Safety Code for are for 
f Capitol Products Corp., York, Pa., ing director of the National Council Bakery Equipment. This was origin 14. Caster Assemt nd Whee 
! lusly reelected president of the Baking Industry, Ottawa, ally promulgated as an “American ; Rach Pan Tru in, Palletea & 
f Bakery Equipment Manufac- Canada Standard” sponsored by the American __,, - , 
ture Assn. at the annual meeting Mr. Freed welcomed Harold J. Al- Society of Bakery Engineers and de ' read & I & Wrapper 
held at the Manoir Richelieu, Murray sted, vice president, Sprout, Waldron veloped by the Z50 committee. This 18. Bulk Ingredient Contatners——-Miou 
Ba P.@ Canada, June 27 July 2 & Co Muncy Pa and Richard H standard was approved and published ‘ “ ae - e ae a . 
Keith H. Rednet ce president, Williams, president, Universal Oven Aug. 4, 1947. Obviously, the industry 
Battle Creek Pach Machines Co., New York City, who were at- has advanced a great deal since that 
Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., was reelect- tending an annual meeting for the date and the code should be reviewed ’ ‘ =) ” 
“es . 
ed ce president and EF. H. Leedy first time as new members of BEMA, 4nd changes made wherever deemed unter S A A 
executive vice president, the Lock- He complimented T. F. Ronson, Fred @dvisable, he announced. This work 
p wood Manufacturing C Cincinnati, D. Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio, who wil now be undertaken and a g- The Oldest Klour 
Ohio, was reelected a member of the as membership chairman, also in- committee is being formed. Frank . ; . 
board of directors creased the association's rolls during Wirken, director, safety and person Brand in Kansas 
| Archer Turne1 ce president the past year with the following com- nel Inte rstate Bakeries Corp., Kan nad Gow cones than unedited dnane 
nd director Baker Perkins, Inc., panies who were elected to member- 848 City, Mo., has accepted appoint hes chnad a6 Gui Gt tas a 
Y ood § © ve op 0 ‘ 
Santana. Shale. nan chanel & tan ship: Bucks County Enterprises, Inc., ment to head this new safety code , New Met 
: . . ne que y lis 
ber of the board of directors Quakertown, Pa Ever-Rite Equip- committee a ee : 
' , y Santa Monica, Cal., and Mr. Steinhauer also reported on the 
he clation s innual meeting ment Co., A , . I Ty sil; v 
i meetings of its board of di- General American Transportation progress of the Baking Industry Sani rhe Hunter Milling Co. 
irious activity committees Corp., Chicago tation Standards Committee, advising Wellington, Kansas 
re essior nd seminar The convention and exhibitions that, to date, 13 standards had been 
i relatior nd foreign trade committee chairman, J. U. Lemmon, developed and approved as follows 
he ibor relatior eminar was Jr., Doughnut Corporation of Ameri- I nate —_ ling Equipment — Published 
1 by Mr. Leed nd was dir- ca, New York City, called attention i ; hed 1,1 
ected toward the subject of “Com- to the holding of a convention and Meck ' - ; 
The foreign trade sem- exhibition in New York City, April ly 
conducted | r. F. Spoon- howe ~ : Pub ; a3 > 1° + AZ 
J A Greer Co W ngton, Mass I I A I M AZ 
I ! | ! l X 4 
HW ' M r M N y, 
i ! 1 Ma l l 
“For SUPER Results Convepore—SPubtiehed Stay 1; 2084 NY, 
| 1M 1 Pu hed June 1, 19 AZ 
USE QUAKER > steer an ah NZ 
it } ] June 1 19 
i! nd lee Makers Published June 


The Quaker Oats Company 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8. A, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 








P.S." for 

. - ones ‘ Hard Spring and Winter 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. Wheat. Cake and 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A Pastry Flours. Cracker 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried and Cookie Flours. 





We specialize in laboratory controlled DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
r f super r (ake, ast ) 
ion i n astry and * Personalized Service 
acker Flours from care y selected Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
wheat 

















THE MENNEL 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT MILLING COMPANY 


Better Bakery Flours TOLEDO, OHIO 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Hubbard Milling Co T. F . Okiahoma City, Okla 


reed 





























You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
FGlour Milla Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kans ty, Me GRAIN CORPORATION 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS KANSAS CITY 
[ The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment FORT WORTH 


REMEMBER sates —— "a pre _ nine “ P.O. Box 4207 * MArket 6-3731 
service To millers. e@ are ciose y in Touc Stockyards Station 
TO ORDER 


with markets. From experience, we have a James Meyers, Manager 























wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And ENID 
we conduct our business on the principle Samuel Muir * ADams 7-3316 
that extra care and extra effort are price- wenn 


less ingredients of every transaction. AMARILLO 
Robert Yeager * DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 6,000,000 Bus 








BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


‘ 
. 
. 
. 
* 
. 
. 
7 


For more than 80 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers, Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


® The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


®@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


with which they are associated. 
, ® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. rine 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the p- 0 ie PTil- [ PT 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


and Agricultural Chemicals 





Tie Nortriwestern Miter ¢ Prepsrurrs ° ° > 
THe AMERICAN Baker * Mittinc Provucrion 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Cropuire 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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PLANNING “THE MIRACLE ON 34th STREET”—Pic- 
tured above are the Associated Retail Bakers of America 
recently 
New York 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers at the New Yorker 
Hotel on 34th St. and announced their decision to hold a 
ARBA convention and exhibition April 
30, 1958, in New York City. In this picture are (left to 
Carroll Cole, second vice president; 


committee members who 


convention chairmen from the 


executive 


“speechless” 


right and seated): L. 







met with 
State Associ- 
ing ) 
27- 


George Chussler, 


treasurer; 


vention chairman; 
Schurr, executive secretary; 
president; Herman Schoen, third vice president; (stand 
Gordon Nash, 
Retail Bakers Week; 


William A. 
Thomas L. Scheuermann, field representative. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Walter R. Schuchardt, past president; John Benkert, con- 


Charles J. Schupp, president; Trudy 
Paul M, Baker, first vice 
director and chairman of National 
Bernard Bowling, past president; 
honorary director; William F. Thie, 


Quinlan, general counsel, and 





h Ingred t nt ners 


The trade relations chairman, John 


J Morrill, Union Machinery Co., 
Richmond, Va., reported that the 
inalysis of BEMA's Consolidated Re- 


search Survey of Trade Statistics and 


a supplement to BEMA’s Products 
Guide, bringing that publication up- 
to-date, was just released 

A resolution of appreciation and 


commendation to Claud Bryson, Bak- 


er Perkins, Inc., was idopted by ac- 
clamation after its reading by the 
chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, E. J. Lauterbur, Hobart Manu- 
facturi Co., Troy, Ohio 

Also on the program were tours of 
the cit ind the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. A film of the 1956 BEMA 
annual meeting in Bermuda was 
hown by Ernest J. Roth, Joe Lowe 
Corp., New York, chairman of the 
public relations committee 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus 
CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo 








a 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
Mil EF oF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfr 




















PIRES PEAR 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


















































The next meeting of the association 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 20, 1957, immediately 
preceding the convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. The location 
for the next annual meeting, tenta- 
tively set for the third week in June, 
will be announced later by Raymond 
J. Walter, executive secretary. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF ‘ 


Virginia Holsum 
Bakeries Makes 
Staff Changes 


RICHMOND, 


changes in 


VA.-A 


management 


number of 
have been 
made by Virginia Holsum Bakeries, 
Inc., part of a reorganization pro- 
gram, according to M. W. Fields, 
president. Changes announced 
at a recent staff meeting, and result- 
ed in the following alignment of posi- 
tions and responsibilities 


Charles H 


were 


Dutton, general man- 


ager; W. E. Lucas, manager, Virginia 
Holsum Bakeries, Inc., plant; James 
Thompson, manager, Spalding Bak- 
ing Co, plant; Mrs. Fay S. Doome, 


purchasing; Miss Rose Cook, office 
manager, Spalding Baking Co. plant; 
Miss Ellen McCormick, office man- 
ager, Virginia Holsum jakeries 
plant; John E. Swift, sales manager, 
Southern Division; Robert L. Mar- 
shall, Northern Divi- 
sion; Frank Lacy, manager, Roanoke 
Division; Marvin Jones, route super- 
visor, Roanoke Division; Fred Chap- 
man, manager, Fredericksburg Divi 
sion; Clarence Long, route supervisor 
Fredericksburg Division; Wilson Cal- 
houn, manager, Charlottesville Divi- 
sion; William Thomas, manager, 
Lynchburg Division; Joseph Altaffer, 
Staunton Division; Edward 
manager, Harrisonburg Divi- 
Carl L. Dunaway, personnel 
manager 


sales manager 


manager, 
Wilt, 


Sion; 


In announcing the assignments, Mr. 
Fields said that growth of the com 
pany since its formation 10 years ago 
required the reorganization now un- 
dertaken. He added that many of 
those figuring in the reorganization 
had come to the company with previ- 
ous experience in the bakery field, 
but that Mrs. Doome, and Mr. Chap 
man, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Wilt, Mr. 
Altaffer and Mr. Dunaway began 


their bakery experience with Virginia 
Holsum Bakeries and its predecesso 
company 

In reciting 
of the 


historical 


Mr. Field 


company, 


how it started as a small retail bak 
ery with four employees in Staunton 
July 2, 1947, the date of its original 
incorporation, under the original 
name of Beck & Fields, In« 


33 


U.S. BIG BUYER 
WINNIPEG The US 
the one big buyer of Canadian oats 
this crop year. Exports in May of 
3,536,000 bu. included 3,516,000 clear- 
ed to the U.S. and boosted total clear- 
that country for the Au- 
gust-May period of 1956-57 to 12,643 
OOO bu compared with only 1,068,000 
for the year 


been 


has 


ances to 


same 10 months a ago 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicage 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








background 
recalled 





American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





















Irs 
BIN 
CHECKED 
means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading 


The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














, 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














GRAIN SERVICE ® 





New York Louleville 

: Chicago Memphis 

| St. Lowls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Leos Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 
Nashville Winnipes, Man 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





, 
Chicago Norfolk 
’ St. Louwls Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe emphis 
Minneapolis nid 
Buffalo Galveston 
. Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portlend 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





bss MILLING WHEATS 
4 . 


CING AREA 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, 42 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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THE-FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY USDA Food Donations Reach 


Reader Service Department Record High in Fiscal Year 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER WASHINGTON — Food donations they arrived in this country, in cen- 


the U.S. Department of Agricul ter uch as Camp Kilmer in New 





ire reached a record high in the fi Jersey 


year ended June 30 under an ac- School Lunch Program 


e USDA effort to dispos« f ur- , , 
, Foods donated under the direct dis- 
BOOKS— pluses. A total of 2,818,400,000 Ib. food papitata > ai 
aia Mabie ta tribution program are currently be- 
daonate v 1 year to re ‘ 
' ing used by more than 12 million 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) pients here and abroad through the — school children taking part in school 


ect distribution program conduct 





. . ‘ . . ’ I cn DD ) m f ‘ g 4) 1 } - 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company { by USDA's Agricultural Market- ~ : : — } ze — ut Se ben u 
4 ion persons In cCnaritabdle INStItUuUTIONS 
A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash and groin mervict in this country. In addition. about 3 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase aT aoe : a , ; . a On, ADO ad 
from the farmer, how Wt is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price arp increases were made in dis- million needy persons in family units 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade tribution to recipient both in this are currently receiving donated com 
This authoritative book will b the leading reference book on this subject for ies i al d of US] : _ rane ain m- 
formers, county agents, legislators, foreign buyers, $6 00 country and abroad o ud SDA moditi« 
government personnel, teachers, etc. ‘ errr re . icquired in operatior f the 
: rt , | Distribution of surplus commodi- 
p! Uuppo am urplus-! nova 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN |!" made in all 48 states, the District of 


i] 


PRODUCTS - i gone press lly Va in Columbia and five territories. A total 


( to 1,043 million lb., up 32% of 39 state ind Puerto Rico is cur- 
By Richard T. Cotton er the total for fiscal year 1956 rently taking part in distribution of 
Mr. Cotton Is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of Foreign distribution ro to 1,775 urplus foods to needy persons with 
Aariculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experience in modern 100,000 Ib.. an increase of 45% over OAC ssenit P 
4 149 coun f ind Pelt) idditional cities 
methods of Insect control. A text book and manual for those engaged in storage, ship- Has ae waited . ntl i i iti 
ping and processing of grain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. $3 25 ime periog a year a participating in those states. During 
1952 edition Is of the 1950 revision ....... beeeeeeennnes ° In the U.S., the biggest increas« the fiscal year, Puerto Rico and the 
ere made in distribution of surplu tate of Louisiana, Missouri, and 
EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION mmodities for use in school lunch South Carolina entered this phase of 
By Fred DeArmond program A total of 426,300,000 lb the direct distribution program. Du 
food was distributed for tl purpose ing the past week, the District of Co 
Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven bards the year, an increas ve 61° lumbia |} lso beg distribut 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and suites ms, ¢ a OLA IDI na » Hegun istribution 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with employers, em- er the previous year, Distribution of surplus foods to needy persons 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, the use and 4 00 to institutions totaled 148.600.000 Ib ’ 
fimlag of words and action, Revised Edition—25!1 pages ......... . ‘ — : , lhe number of agencies taking part 


i gain of 14%, Distribution to needy in the foreign donations program in 


persons in family units accounted for creased to 24 during o a ani 
METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION ae lenin Guana Of food Gute uring the year, and 














a the number of countries in which 
By B. Connor Johnson ited domestically, with the total of food was distributed to needy persons 
Of Interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 168,100,000 Ib. up 18% er a year increased to 88. Distribution of sur- 
methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- io plus foods in these foreign countries 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, , ; 5° 
microblological and chemi for poycen methods are given for each vitamin for which Disaster Relief Use is made by juntary U.S. agencies, 
« . . \ . ’ \ Corl I TI ‘ ao » er 
pr a Ate vod t Bag > oe ae, Sev le ee ee are ; $2.25 In addition to these use large with mmoditi lonated to them 
: 7 quantities of s ood ver on ifter provision has been made _ for 
juantiti f surplus food ! u | , 
aan : ‘ . the needs of all eligible recipients in 
' luring the fiscal year in the relief of : I . 
FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD wee dye fox ae: prior ama ng a pot 
By Storck & Teague rity on foods available for distribu The table below shows some of 
Published In August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years tion is given to such us¢ the surplus foods and their quantities 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The las t] t} tat atet bart donated. Figures cover the 12 months 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the rela- pichd-hee i ——— from Jus 1956, tl J 1957 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical devel t of the ency in Louisiana is usir large ‘SOU! vl) 6, through June, 190%, 
milling industry, and the contributions of tors and technic follow and the auantit wm" | fron . ant with comparison for the previous 
final chapters discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter “Looking For- qUAaNTIU , On : eeulal Rene’ vans 
word.’ Excellent IMustrations, and bibliographical $7 50 tock donated for distribution to Cal yeal 
references Of great Value ....... cece ee eee neeneeeeneeneereres . } . ‘ nd , READ 1S THE STAFY ' 
chool lunche institution d needy ; r ‘ 
person to help upply the ma 
BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY feeding centers at Lake Charles and J. F. McCarthy Takes 
RB ames Gra Cameron for victims of the hurricane . 
y J y that area. Shipments already have Over Ownership of 
The story of Geners’ aeor — He bestantens - Gotten, to 1954 $4 75 cluded 18.000 Ib. cl 1000 TI 
Ad tle st that mor an trade interest..... ; ‘ ° ; cached ’ ’ : 
ramatic story that is o e ad ur, 10,000 Ib. rice, 20,000 Ib. corn Wm. E. Derrick, Inc. 
, ° — . , vy =o a eal, 12.000 Ib. kk | nd sizable quar t > , . oo ‘ 
Service Publications of The American Baker: ot Ta ae Ge ee eae NEW YORK—Jerome F. McCarthy 
we Sy en Bee ey Sean ha imed the ownership and man 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER ae Po , a Be 1 n ion pou! ~ igement of Wm. E. Derrick, Inc., spe- 
t Toot tributed fo mmec : : 
By A. J. Vander Voort te reli : f aid “ ? lest Au oe cializing in bulk ingredients for the 
( ‘ ce 0 victim 1 i ULUS . . 
One of the classic publiections fer the paher, prepored by an expert in his field, now rricane in Puerto Rico. Subsequent “ne indu — Mr. McCarthy, forme: 
“ i luabl living ducti yY vice president o ug) ‘*Orpo 
Se ee ee rapidly as thoy coeur <abaee = pewaetensaa $1.00 Puerto Rico entered the continu , fD nnut Cory 


program of distribut t ieed\ ration of America (now DCA Food 
Industries), resigned from that com 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries persons, to aid in long term rehabili- Jory July 1, 1956 to organize J. F 


ition after completion of the emer z ; os 
Another book by A, J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and practical eneyv feeding : irge qual , pe McCarthy Co. This business will now 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which the $] 00 eonl, 1 " be combined with the Derrick or 
boker can Increase sales and improve his product's quality........... , . foods were also used in emergency ‘ 


4 lIZALIO 
ding when spring flood a 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and loes—ineluding those in Kentucky | The Derricle staff will remain in 


1 Virginia drove pel ! from and the office will continue to be 
Cookies their home ind forced them t rely located at 60 E 12nd Street, New 
Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and l porarily on community feedin York 17, N.Y 
Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $ ‘ , — laine The officers of Wm. E. Derrick. Inc 
it to bakers, large and small ..... 6... cece ec eeeeeeeneee bimekewaes . iddition urplu . : wer 


d to the aid of refugee from are as follow Jerome F. McCarthy 


Hu , iry, following the October revo president and treasure Marion C 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |957 3 rhirts ‘ food Derrick, vice Miller D 


million pound president 


Feets and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted vas made available to aid refugee Derricl ice president; Alma V. Me 
to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on bts) , Carthy, se¢ ‘tary, and M V. Kells 
annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, $2 00 camps established in Austria In a ly cretary, and Mary <elly 
including labeling, etc. Sbeoereereusceccens na cktsenecodes e idition. some 175.000 Ib. food was assistant secretary 

ised to aid Hungarian refuges ifter 











Quantities of Surplus Foods Donated for Domestic and Foreign Use 
Fiscal Year 1956 and Fiscal Yeor 1957 


Reader Service Department 





mest Fore gr Total 

> Schools ! titut Needy Persons T ’ Distribut Distribution 
The Northwestern Miller Fiscal year Fiscal y Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
nodity 1956 1957 1956 1957 956 1957 1956 957 1956 957 1956 1957 

P.O. Box 67 Million pounds 
' 37 5 Z 4 2 6.0 9 78.0 49 84.0 37.8 
, . c Mea 17.8 94 506 86.3 506 3. 268.2 50.6 381.7 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota Flour, Wheat 46.0 55.3 77.1 133.0 77.1 234.3 531.9 77.1 766.2 
wae 2 ‘ 35 45.9 503 77.8 104.0 201.5 154.3 279.3 
Wheat 6.7 1.9 o ‘ 3 7.9 83 224.7 553 238 6 626 
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YY, 2S 
| “MEELUNIE” 


od our and Starch Union 
LN Ltd.) 


z Heerengracht a) 
; 


Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 

















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 





e 
4 Cable Keference 
26 Broadway Room 948 Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. “Witburg” Amaterdam 











350-LB. GIFT—It appears at first glance as though the students of Oklahoma 
School of Baking, Okmulgee, Okla., are giving away a good share of the state, Cable Addsees: "Donpaacn,” Leoden 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS as a cake that is. This 350-lb. delicacy was prepared by the students as a ORF. PEACH & CO.. Ltd 
Neshevitie, Tenn. present for the Oklahoma Press Assn., and was given to Western Hills Lodge MARDORF, PEAC AD., Ltd, 

. upon completion of the lodge’s first year of successful operation. In the pie- 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR BROKERS ture are Richard Lamm, instructor; Joseph Miazga, Cahoes, N.Y., and Joseph on Mask Bane 


Gregory, San Francisco, both students. LONDON. F 
PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








c.3 

















Mrs. Bairds Bakeries erjes, has announced four promotions Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


John Smith, formerly sales manager 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. Lists Promotions hes been appointed sales director for H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


. ; Flour Importers 
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Mrs. Bairds Houston bakery since 
1938, has been named executive vice 


resident. Mr. Barr is a bakery sales Richard Thurston 88 
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KNIGHTON PEEK BROS. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 
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QUALITY Gegéus with the GRAIN 


Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 
States. 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 
of Quality Rye Flours. 


—- EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


“Old Doe Rosen GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











9,100 cwts. daily 
2,475,000 bu. mill el- 


torage 




















PILLSBURY MILLS INC. 
GETS UNIFORM PRODUCTS, 
TIME AFTER TIME, FROM 


WV &T Flour lreatment 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. with mills throughout the United States 
and Canada uses rigid quality controls to secure product uniform- 
ity in all markets. It also uses Wallace & Tiernan’s technical assist- ~ 





: Dyox® machine being set by Enid mill employee. This 
ance and experience to help produce this uniformity. nit generates chlorine dioxide gas which is metered 
to individual flour streams as a gas, not a liquid 
Wallace & Tiernan offers an integrated flour processing serv- To the right are Beta Chlora® Control units for pin 
° r ’ . ,0Int meterir f chlorine gas 
ice: Dyox® and Beta Chlora™® control units—NA Feeders— , ‘ , 


Novadelox”—and the plus factor of Wallace & Tiernan service, 
available at all times not only for routine checking and mainte- 
nance, but for help in solving flour processing problems. With 
“one-roof” responsibility — manufacture, installation, service by a 
single management, directing a staff of experts—-Wallace & Tier- 
nan is geared to the needs of the flour milling industry. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. is only one of the many milling compan- 


ies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flout 


service, 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 





WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED -, oper of WET Heavy Duty NA ? being 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY Pace sp . cond N res 1@ “th f = 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“Wanna Bite?” 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 

One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
tomorrow’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








